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, MARYKNOLL is an American foundation for 
foreign Missions, which includes two societies, 
one for priests and Brothers and the other for 
Sisters. Including candidates, the two groups 
total 1200. 





Central headquarters for both societies are at 
Maryknoll, N. Y. Preparatory Seminaries for 
1 the training of priests are maintained in various 
sections of the country from Massachusetts to 


Cali i ornia. 


The Maryknoll Fathers were established by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States 


MARYKNOLL 


as a national society for foreign missions, and 
authorized by His Holiness, Pius X, at Rome, 
June 29, 1911. 

In seven large areas of the Orient ~ in South 
China, Japan, Manchukuo, and Korea — 
Maryknollers are laboring among 20,000,000 
pagan souls, 


The legal tille of the Maryknoll Fathers is 
Tue Catuotic Foreign Mission Society oF 
America, 1Nc. That of the Maryknoll Sisters 
is THe Foreicn Mission Sisters or St. 
Dominic, INC. 
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CHI-RHO 
(Key Roe) 


Chi (X) and Rho (P) 
are the first two let- 
ters in the Greek word 
XPISTOS (Christ). 
The circle represents 
the world. “Bringing 
Christ to all the world” 
is the Maryknoll sig- 
nificance. 
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Counting the Good Things 


As we peep over the horizon at 1939, we glance 
back likewise at all that the Lord has sent us 


during the year just ended. 


It makes us feel 


deeply grateful and mightily encouraged. 


UR late co-founder, Bishop 
O James Anthony Walsh, was 

fond of saying, “Look for- 

ward—not backward. Live 
in the present, not in the past.” 
We feel sure, however, that he for- 
gives us this present breach of pa- 
ternal advice as we look back, not 
to live in the past, but to consider 
the graces God has showered on us, 
that we may gain strength for the 
future. 


Somber Side 
ANUVARY 1938 began with over- 
clouded prospects. The preced- 
ing year of 1937 
had been a record 
one for our mis- 
sionérs and for 
the missions in 
general in regard 
to both con- 
versions and the 
forwarding of 
church construc- 
tion in the Orient ; 
but this progress 
seemed about to 
be halted by the ravages of a rap- 
idly growing war. Our Sisters in 
Shanghai were suffering in not be- 
ing able to obtain food and medical 
supplies, and in South China the 
war zones were steadily advancing. 
Father Gerard Donovan was stil! 
silently missing ; the uncertainty be- 
ing more terrible than the more 
sorrowful definite news. At home, 
business conditions were overcast, 
and a recession was promised for 
the near future. 

Yet, despite these somber fore- 





The late Father 


Gerard Donovan 





bodings, the year has passed more 
than successfully, the abundance 
and providence of God being re- 
vealed time and time over. 


Counting New Heads 
EPORTS on _ baptisms show 
that, in spite of troubled times, 

this year’s figure of 7,337 adult 
baptisms gives an average of almost 
sixty converts per missioner. Bap- 
tism of infants born of Christian 
parents ran to 5,061, thus making a 
total of 12,398 converts for the 
year. Our Christian population has 
steadily increased, until now it is 
well over sixty-three thousand 
souls, and the white harvest of 1939 
augurs well with more than eleven 
thousand catechumens already un- 
der instruction. 
Kaying Once Again 

N regard to the individual mis- 

sions, Kaying leads the field with 
2,641 con- 
versions; 
Peng Yang 
(our most 
Catholic 
mission, of 
20,952 
Christians) 
is next with 
1,942; Wu- 
chow is a 
close third 
with 1,226 
converts —a 
large in- 
i crease over 

last year’s 

record. Fu- 

shun and 


A Manchu babe is 
made heir of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Kongmoon each cross the five hun- 
dred mark, while Kyoto and Kwei- 
lin—both new fields—have not been 
established long enough to reap a 
harvest from the seed they are 
sowing. 


Little Mud Schoolhouses 
N ARYKNOLL’S little sun- 
dried-mud schoolhouses in- 
creased in number during the year. 
Peng Yang opened eight new 





Part of Kaying’s throng 


schools, Kongmoon five and Fushun 
four. Pupils also increased, the total 
enrollment being now more than ten 
thousand. While the number and en- 
rollment in our prayer schools re- 
mained fairly static, some five hun- 
dred catechists and three hundred 
and fifty teachers are employed as 
auxiliary helpers. They teach and in- 
struct Christians, catechumens, and 
pagans alike, saving precious hours 
that the missioner may spend else- 
where in his quest for souls. 


‘Les Miserables”’ 


UT the missioner’s task is not 
only a spiritual one; he realizes 











*Rithmetic in China looks quite the 
same. 


that often, to cure the soul of pa- 
ganism, he must first cure the body. 
Besides, in taking care of the physi- 
cal man he makes contacts and cre- 
ates good will that would be other- 
wise well-nigh impossible. Into 
Maryknoll’s fifty or so dispensaries 
flock the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, all asking the missioner to 
cure their sundry and divers ills. 

Besides two hospitals staffed with 
native and foreign doctors, Mary- 
knoll has a leprosarium in the Vi- 
cariate of Kongmoon, where some 
three hundred of these outcasts are 
cared for. 

Since Our Lord tenderly loved 
the little ones, it must please Him 
to know that Maryknoll has twenty 
orphanages, 
caring for 
morethan 
three hun- 
dred children, 
many of them 
abandoned 
waifs who 
would have 
died from ex- 
posure had 
they not been 
rescued and 
given shelter. 
The old folks are not neglected, 
either: Peng Yang cares for 146, 
while Fushun houses ninety-two of 
these veterans. 





Dairen’s Jap- 
anese doll 


Advancements 

ON the field no new changes were 

made in territory, except the di- 
vision of the Prefecture of Wu- 
chow, decreed by the Holy See un- 
der date of February 9. The new 
Prefecture is situated at Kweilin, 
in the northern part of Wuchow’s 
field; it contains two and a half 
million souls in an area equal to 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Delaware. Father John Romaniello 


of New Rochelle, New York, and 
Avigliana, Italy, was named Prefect 
Apostolic with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor. 

Father William F. O’Shea, one 
of Maryknoll’s first, was appointed 
Prefect Apostolic of Peng Yang, 
Korea. Monsignor O’Shea claims 
New 
York 
as his 
birth- 
place, 
and is 
the only 
remain- 
in g 
member 
of the 
second 
depar- 
ture 
group, 
which 
be ¢t 
Mary- 
knoll in 1919. 





A homeless waif is 
mothered. 





MARYKNOLL BAPTISMS 





1938 

Adult Infant 
IA» cccccsucsunconsceies Sos 3.157 
Kaying 2,641 492 
EIEN ., cécncnvsesvonisonsvercae 1,226 143 

OMNEG siscsccciianceenasnvencoss 131 

PED inccsercesnepensuasouessives 32 
RID 5 Cacnsccascussssibsunceces 862 311 
i eens 1,942 958 

TOTAL BAPTISMS 

IEG inssicicsiskecnants (saad 


fo reer 5,061 
In danger of death 3,695 


Grand Total 16,093 








The Blood of Martyrs 


LTHOUGH the war has ap- 
proached close to our missions, 
no damage has been done to mis- 
sion property. A great loss to the 
mission cause, however, was the as- 
sassination of Mr. Joseph Lo Pa 
Hong, China’s Number One Cath- 
olic. Mr. Lo was the sponsor of 
the Sisters’ hospital for the insane, 
in Shanghai, and had been a valued 
friend and adviser in our work. 
The year opened on the forebod- 
ing note of Father Donovan’s cap- 
ture. On February 11, a cable from 
Monsignor Lane announced that 
Father “Jerry’s” body had been 
found in the bleak hills of Manchu- 
land; he had been beaten and gar- 
roted to death. Since ke was the 
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first missioner to suffer a violent 
end on the missions, it was decided 
to bring his body back to the Center 
for burial. On May 1, Father 
“Jerry” came home, and he was 
buried the following day near our 
two founders—an inspiration for all. 

The second death was that of 
James Moriarity, of Milton, Massa- 
chusetts, a student at the Maryknoll 
College in Pennsylvania, who died 
on Sunday, May 29. So the year 
ends, with God having taken two 
from us—one from the field of 
fruition, the other from preparation. 


At Home 

| en twenty-seventh year of 
Maryknoll’s existence passed 
quietly at the Home Knoll. On Feb- 
ruary 13, the first departure of 
the year took place when Father 
Edward McGurkin, formerly in 
charge of our Roman house, left to 
fill the vacancy made by the death 
of Father Donovan in Manchukuo. 
Early in the 
year, our Su- 
perior-General, 
Most. Rev. 
James E. Walsh, 
M.M.,D.D., 
made a visita- 
tion of all the 
Maryknoll 
houses in this 
country. Begin- 
ning with the 
Japanese Mis- 
sion at Los Angeles, His Excel- 
lency spent some days at each of 
the houses in San Juan Bautista, 
Los Altos, and San Francisco, 
before going farther north to the 
mission at Seattle. On the way 
back, Detroit, Cincinnati, and 
Akron were visited before the 
final stop at the Maryknoll Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania. Late in the 
spring Father General had_busi- 
ness that brought him to Rome, 
from which point he continued to 
our Far 
Eastern 
missions 
in South 
China, 
Man- 
chukuo, 
Korea, 
and Ja- 
pan. 
T he 
visitation, a trying one because of 
war conditions in the Orient, con- 





Msgr. John 
Romaniello 





“One of these, my least 
brethren...” 
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sumed 
a ae 
greater 
part of 
the year. 
His Ex- 
cellency 
has re- 
ported 
all mis- 
sion- 
ers well 
and has 
been im- 
pressed 
with the 
contin- 
ued increase in the number of con- 
verts being made in spite of the con- 
ditions under which many of the 
priests are working. 





Msgr. William F. O’Shea 


The Maryknoll banner is indeed 
far-flung, and Father General in his 
visitation has had no easy task. Sev- 
en mission territories—each corres- 
ponding to a diocese—call for 
stronger intrenchment with multi- 
plicity of personnel. Such is the 
problem to be met all the way along 
the line: in Kongmoon, Kaying, 
Wuchow, and Kweilin in South 
China; Fushun in Manchukuo; 
Peng Yang in Korea, and Kyoto in 
Japan ; as well as at our smaller sta- 
tions in Manila and in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


With the slackening in business 
there has 
b.e3¢ na 
shrinkage in 
material co- 
operation, 
but when 
one can 
scarce pay 
the butcher 
and baker, 
what is left 
for foreign 
missions? 
Yet, we 
would not 
have you be- 
lieve we are 





A Departure Cere- 


complaining. mony at the Sisters’ 
We have Motherhouse 
many rea- 


sons for a grateful recognition of 
a Divine Provider. We have been 
able to keep our Seminary and col- 
leges running as usual, and to send 
to all our missioners a monthly 
subsidy to “keep body and soul to- 
gether.” At times, it is true, this 
was not easy to do, but God is good 





and many fine priests backed by 
generous people are cooperating 
with Him through Maryknoll. 

In June, His Excellency, Bishop 
Donahue, of New York, ordained 
nineteen Maryknollers to the priest- 
hood. This number, with one other, 
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IN CHINA 
Kongmoon—Priests 30 
Brothers 4 
Sisters 10 
Kaying —Priests 32 
Sisters 13 
Wuchow —Priests 19 
Brother I 
Sisters 5 
Kweilin  —Priests ‘2 


Non-Maryknoll 


Territory —Priests 4 
Sisters 32 

IN JAPAN 
Kyoto —Priests 13 
Brothers 2 
Sisters 5 

IN KOREA 
Peng Yang—Priests 32 
Brothers 3 


Sisters 24 
IN MANCHUKUO 


Fushun —Priests 28 
Brothers 2 
Sisters 32 
IN PHILIPPINES 
Priests 2 
Sisters 48 
IN HAWAII 
Priests 4 
Brother I 
Sisters 74 
IN ROME 
Priests 4 
Brother I 


IN UNITED STATES 
Coast Missions 


& Knolls ¥—Priests 58 
Students 305 
Brothers 55 
Oblates 9 
Sisters 336 

TOTALS 

Priests 238 

Students 305 

Brothers 69 

Oblates 9 

Sisters 579 





Grand Total 1,200 


B) 


were added to the mission staff, their 
departure ceremony taking place 
July 24. That ceremony marked 


the twentieth year since Maryknoll 
first began sending her priests to 
the Orient. 

A week after the priests’ depar- 
their 


ture, thirteen Sisters left 
Motherhouse to take 
up mission work in 
lands beyond the Pa- 
cific. Of those as- 
signed to mission 
work on the Pacific 
Coast, three Sisters 
opened a new con- 
vent at the San Juan 
Bautista Mission in 
California, where 
they will assist the 
priests of the mission 
in teaching and so- 
cial-service work. 
The convent chapel 
was dedicated on the 
feast of Christ the 
King, October 30. 
In the Maryknoll 





houses of study, the a 
year has proven it- Promcaee| 
self to be generous in Rome 


in its supply of vo- 

cations, with an almost capacity en- 
rollment of 305 students. This 
number includes the group already 
housed in our latest Junior Sem- 
inary, at St. Louis, Missouri, which 
was opened in September. 


Looking Forward 

ITH the advent of 1939, a new 

page of Maryknoll history is 
begun ; what will be written therein, 
what changes the coming year will 
bring, what trials and what suc- 
cesses will be ours—all these are in 
the hands of God. Pray with us that 
He, whose Gospel we would spread 
to the farthest bounds of the earth, 
may continue to dispose His gifts 
in abundance. 














Paak: Shades of Confucius! Look 
at what is coming down the road. 

Kung: Don’t be alarmed! Only 
two of the foreign devils from 
the new house on the hill. 

Paak: What are they, anyway? 
They wear a very strange costume. 

Kung: They call themselves “Spir- 
itual Fathers.” They come from 
America to teach us a new re- 
ligion. 

Paak: These foreigners are always 
trying to change us about. Have- 
n't we enough gods now? 

Kung: Yes, and more than enough. 
Hah! They are coming to the 
shop. Prepare your ears to hear 
the glorious language of our fore- 
fathers defiled and mutilated be- 
yond recognition. 

Missioner: Hello, Old Grandfather ! 
Have you eaten rice yet? 

Kung: Have eaten; and you? 

Missioner: Oh, I’m feeling fine. 
Well, what have you got to don’t 
today? 

Kung: Don’t? Oh, yes, I have pea- 
nuts to sell. 

Missioner: How much are the pea- 
nuts a towel? 

Kung: They are twenty cents a 
pound. Very cheap, today! 

Missioner: You say they are very 
even, but I think they are very 


“Oh, yes! I have peanuts to sell.” 


** Shades 
of Con- 
fucius! 
Lio o-k& 
what’s 
coming 
down the 
road!”’ 


devil. Besides, tomorrow you sold 
them to our animal for eleven 
cents. We come to your cloth- 
head almost every day. Is that 
not so? You want to keep me 
those peanuts for eleven dollars 
a towel, or we won’t come from 
what place some more. 
Paak: Did he say eleven dollars? 
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Language 


Lesson 


A new missioner, with scarcely a grasp 
on the language, hears himself 
as others hear him. 


Kung: Don’t mind that; he means 
eleven cents. 

Missioner: You fellows talk too 
fast, I can’t know you. 

Kung: That’s just as well. You 
want peanuts? 

Missioner: Eleven dollars. 

Kung: I lose money, but you are a 
good customer. I'll give them to 
you for eighteen cents. 

Missioner: I'll give you fifteen 
dimes, and that’s the best I can do. 

Kung: Make it sixteen. 

Missioner: No can do. 

Kung: All right. You are my good 
friend, I'll sell for fifteen cents. 

Paak: Good business, Old Uncle! I 
wish my customers were as easy. 
He said that he would give you 
fifteen dimes. Why didn’t he? 

Kung: Ha! These Americans do 
not know the proper words yet, 
but they can tell a dime from a 


penny. 





INRA iii lh ate Abe es ble 
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Undaunted Love 


Monsignor Patrick J. Byrne, of Japan, tells a story of beautiful courage. 


HE very first day in our 

Kyoto home at the old 

French Church, from a win- 

dow we saw her coming 
through the wooden gate, the gate 
from the orphan asylum. 

She seemed strangely fond of 
that gate; she hung onto it as if it 
were a victory. We wondered why. 

After awhile she moved again, 
limping. Then we knew! Swing- 
ing along with her commandeered 
raft until it reached the high seas, 
she could go no further and rested 
a final moment. Then letting go, 
she launched with all her will out 
into the deep, all alone. 

It was a long cruise, that ex- 
panse of two thousand miles in 
twenty dragging steps to the near- 
est corner of the sacristy. It was 
a long pull and a hard pull, and 
breath was coming quickly when 
the port of call was reached, and 
anchor heaved. Another victory! 

But no hurry! Plenty of time till 
breath comes easily again. Time to 
look up—at the trees—and beyond 
the trees to the blue—and beyond 
the blue to the Lady in Blue. I 
wonder what she is doing now! Do 
you suppose she might by any 
chance be looking down? | 

Off again! This time on an easier 
course, for the grey wall lends a 
friendly back. Then, another open 
space! Full twenty feet to the 
church steps! She'll never make it, 
say we to us, and tardily make 
for our mansion door. But she had 
already made it, almost on a run, 
and now she was seated at the foot 
of Gibraltar itself—five terrible 
steps, leading way, way up to the 
church itself far above. And she 
was meditating those awful Heights 
of Abraham as if wondering wheth- 
er they could be carried by assault. 

High time to lend a hand, say 
we to us; even St. Joan of Arc had 
need for foot soldiers. Accordingly 
we proffered reinforcements; po- 
litely, let’s hope. 

But the little soldier, or sailor, 
would have none of us. She stood 
up, very tiny, very feeble, clearly 
with a big fight ahead, but very de- 
termined. And she mutely regarded 
us with a sort of wonder that people 


could actually be so obtuse ; so slow 
to see the obvious; so bent on spoil- 
ing things with their hasty intru- 
sions. Was it necessary to say that 
a Sister would have come with her 
were help needed? 

She had indeed sized us up 
aright; we were very dense. But 
by and by the fog swept slowly 
back, a dim light filtered in, and the 
blind began to see—to see the huge 
bouquet of roses she had in her 
arms: roses for the Lady in Blue, 
whose shrine was at journey’s end; 
roses that she had been gathering 
every step of her solitary way; 
roses with thorns, as all roses have, 
but therefore all the more lovely, 
for was it not the thorns that made 
them hers to give? 

She tempered the frown with a 
bit of a smile, pitying the poor blind 
man, then turned her back with 
finality, got set for the charge, and 
stormed Height Number One—and 
stopped! Then Number Two—and 
Three—and Four—and at long last 
the blessed summit, 
with a quick grasp at 
the kindest thing on 
earth, the door to 
God’s House. And 
this third victory was 
the greatest of all. 

She waited awhile 
there at the summit, 
where the air was 
rare, and as she 
garnered strength for 


She waited 
awhile there 
at the sum- 
mit where 
the air was 
rare. 


the last push the door swung open 
and let her in. Safe in her Father's 
Home ; close to her Mother in Blue! 

And ourself standing there in 
awe at the foot of the steps all the 
time, right where she had jilted us. 
As we crawled back home in dis- 
grace we could hear only too plain- 
ly the indignant sniffs of the angels. 
They were thick around the whole 
place. 

*k 

Editor’s Note: The child was af- 
flicted with spinal tuberculosis. 

A short time ago, Joan climbed 
the last citadel. It was an easy 
climb, because she had practiced so 
assiduously the harder ones, down 
here. 

She promised to tell the people 
up there all about the crowded 
orphan asylum, that needs a bit 
more room, and a few other things 
for instance. 

The Sisters are waiting. Don’t 
forget your promise, little Saint 
Joan! 
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BEG your pardon, Father ! 

trouble you for a few moments?’ 

The speaker was a Chinese about 

thirty years of age; the place, for- 

ward deck of the S.S. President McKin- 

ley. Father Marvin closed the book he 
was reading, as the other continued: 

“T am not of your Faith, but I was at 
vour exercises this morning, and after- 
wards I noticed the peculiar design on 
your belt, that red circle. Would you 
mind explaining it to me?” 

‘This is what you mean, is it not?” 
asked the priest, fingering a gold Chi- 
Rho pin on the lapel of his coat. 

“That’s the very thing,” returned the 
Chinese, who had introduced himself as 
Charles Ming of Hong Kong. “What 
do those lines mean? I imagine they 
must have some significance.” 

“You are quite right in thinking so,” 
answered the priest, removing the pin 
and handing it to his new acquaintance 
to examine. “Those two figures in the 
center, which look like X and P, are the 
Greek characters Chi and Rho, the first 
two letters of the Greek word meaning 
Christ. They stand for Jesus Christ, 
our God, who is also the Savior of 
the world, represented by the circle 
around the two figures.” 

“] think I understand what you mean, 
although I do not know much of your 
religion,’ Ming slowly acknowledged. 
“But still, what connection can this have 
with you?” 

“IT am a Catholic priest, a Maryknoll 
missioner,” continued Father Marvin, 
wondering what could possibly have cre- 
ated such an interest. “All the members 
of our Society have Chi-Rhos on their 
cinctures. We are missioners. The Chi- 
Rho symbol indicates our business—to 
win the whole world for Christ. Christ 
is our God. He is the only God. Out 
of His great love for us, for all the 
creatures of His creation, He came down 
to this earth and suffered and died in 
atonement for our sins, that we might 
be spared the punishments we deserve 
and share in the glory and happiness of 
heaven, which He has prepared for us. 
In the years that He spent upon this 
earth, He left His home and native city 
and went out to preach His doctrine to 





A Chi-Rho Story 
from Manchukuo 


other peoples and,to call others to do 
His work after Him. He gathered a 
number of followers who were to follow 
His example and to continue the work 
which He had started. These were the 
first members of the priesthood which 
He founded. We are members of that 
priesthood, and, as He sent those first 
priests to preach to all the nations of the 
world, so are we complying with that 
command, leaving our country and going 
to preach this word to the people of 
your country. What better symbol could 
we have adopted, then, to represent our 
work ?” 

“Oh, I see. So you believe in the 
resurrection after death. I am afraid 
your efforts will have little effect, if that 
is all you have to preach to the people 
of China. My country is now waking 
up. For centuries she has been asleep, 
but now her sons are being taught the 
crafts and arts of the West. The Chi- 
nese are sending their children to Europe 
and to the United States to be educated. 
Colleges and universities are being opened 
in China. The result is that the people 
are beginning to realize the commercial 
possibilities of their own country. They 
see in the future a new and prosperous 
China, a country of wealthy merchants, 
manufacturers, and miners. They see 
China, the mighty nation, taking its prop- 
er stand along with the other powers of 
the world. I can speak best of myself. 
I am returning to my own country after 
spending ten years in the United States. 
Five years were spent taking a university 
course in engineering; the rest of the 
time I employed in the study of eco- 
nomics and in getting practical engineer- 

&. 





SACRIFICE made multiplies 
many times the amount of 
a gift to the missions. 
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ing experience. I shall return to a section 
north of Peiping, already claimed by my 
pertners, open some mines, and _ settle 
down to the acquisition of wealth and 
honor in a country whose hopes for the 
future are limitless.” 

Father Marvin was not prepared for 
this, and the shock of it left him trying 
It was his first 
contact with an unbeliever of this sort, 


to check his emotions. 


and he could only think of the reply 
which the Athenians gave to St. Paul, 
“We will hear thee again concerning 
this matter.” 

“But, tell me, Father!” the man went 
on. “You are still a young man. A life- 
time of hopes and opportunities lies he- 
fore you. What is drawing you to a 
strange land? You will not find com- 
forts there that you enjoyed in America. 
After a few years, will you return to 
America and take up your duties in a 
position of honor with a large income? 
What reward do you anticipate? Surely, 
there must be some—you are not enter- 
ing aimlessly into this work.” 

By this time, Father Marvin had quite 
recovered himself and was able to an- 
swer his questioner. 

“You ask what reward we seek,” he 
said. “To your mind there is none. Our 
work, represented by this symbol, offers 
no recompense on this earth. Christ said, 
‘He that shall lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it,’ and again, ‘For what doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?’ Allow me to draw a comparison. 
You and I are each about to set out on 
our own respective callings. Your work 
is one necessitating great efforts and 
worry. Mine calls for the same. The 
satisfaction you may have will be in the 
anticipation of the wealth which you 
hope to acquire. Your hopes extend on 
through life, but they die when you die. 
On the other hand, in the work which I 
take up, there are a multitude of satis- 
factions. There is the satisfaction of 
knowing that I am doing something for 
Christ, who did so much for me. There 
will be the satisfaction of seeing souls 
brought to the knowledge and love of 
Him who longs for their love. There 
will be, lastly, an infinite satisfaction in 
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knowing that all during my life I shall 
be laying up treasures in heaven, which 
I shall enjoy after death and which are 
my reward. You are blindly seeking 
all this world can offer, hoping thus to 
find happiness. I am ‘losing all to find 
all’—losing all in this life of preparation 
to find all in the life which begins after 
we leave this earth.” 

Just then a messenger came to Ming 
and handed him a note. Rising, he pre- 
pared to take his leave, saying: “Thank 
you, Father, for your trouble. Your view 
is very interesting, and I admire it, but 
I cannot see it. I appreciate the expla- 
nation of your symbol. It has impressed 
me very much, and I am sure I shall 
never forget it.” 


OUR years later, Ming opened a new 

mine in the province of Hei-Lung- 
Kiang and was journeying there to inspect 
it, when he passed a church surmounted 
by a wooden cross. Directly over the door 
was the figure @). It seemed a warn- 
It left 
him in a state of great uneasiness. To 
quiet his feelings, he told himself that 
before he died he would turn to that 
Faith which seemed to follow him, taunt- 
ing him—that religion which offered a 
peaceful death, but in which it seemed 
so hard to live. However, there was 
plenty of time yet, he told himself. 


ing finger pointed towards him. 


| eatin who cheerfully give 

a missioner to God have 
reason to expect a share of the 
fruits of his apostolate. 


a 


vw 





Manchurian winters are very cold. The 
frosty air seems, at times, to get down 
and coat the breathing passages with ice. 
One unaccustomed to such frigid climate 
may easily fall a victim to the cold. 
Ming was careless in this regard, and 
when sickness came early in January it 
laid him low. Only then was he startled 
by the memory of his unfulfilled resolu- 
tion. Through days of pain and nights 
of delirium, he spoke of an emblem and 
a foreigner, and the servants wondered 
for a while, but dismissed the affair as 
the ravings of a sick man. 


ATHER MARVIN was sitting in a 

little cabin belonging to a Christian 
in Manchukuo. A January snowstorm 
raged without. The owner of the cabin, 
Lao Lo, cared for the mission chapel 
in the valley, where the faithful Chris- 
tians of the neighborhood gathered when 
the priest was able to reach this out-of- 
the-way station. 


Manchurian winters are very cold. 
Lao Lo feared the priest would 
not reach this out-of-the-way 
station. 
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Lao Lo put down his pipe as the priest 
finished reading his breviary. 

“Shen Foo, what is an emblem?” asked 
the old man. 

“Why, it’s a banner, or a sign, of 
something.” Picking up the end of his 
cincture, he continued, “This is the em- 
blem of our Society, for example.” 

“In the market place today,” Lao Chao 
went on, “I heard that one of the men 
in the mining camp is very sick. No, 
no! He is not of our Faith, but he raves 
in his delirium of some emblem, and of 
a foreigner.” 

Mines... 

Father Marvin put the idea aside as 
fantastic. No, it couldn't be the same 
man—he was going to a mine north of 
Peiping. “But Manchukuo is north of 
Peiping,” a troublesome inner voice in- 
sisted. Absurd! 

Aloud he said, “I'll sleep on the k’ang, 
Lao Lo; it’s so very cold, tonight.” 

But sleep would not come. That dis- 
turbing inner voice began as soon as the 


emblem . . . foreigner. 


one poor lamp was extinguished: “You 
told him on the boat that Christ said, 
he who shall lose his life. . . ‘your work 
dies when you die, but mine... . I am 
losing all to find all.’ Suppose it is Ming. 
He may lose all. You'll only lose a little 
sleep. But see what you'll save!” 

Lao Lo protested long against the 


(Continued on page 13 ) 
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UNGSHEK is less than four 

hundred roundabout miles 

from Hong Kong, but in or- 

der to get here one has to use 
almost every mode of conveyance, 
except the snowshoe and wheelbar- 
row. Ocean ship, train, Chinese 
river boat, charcoal-burning busses, 
dilapidated Ford, rickshaw, bicycle, 
and good old-fashioned walking 
were all utilized in the trip to this 
mountain village, up near the junc- 
ture of the Fukien and Kiangsi 
borders. Each separate vehicle had 
its own distinct personality. Here 
are a few of the different ways in 
which these personalities were re- 


vealed to us: 


The ship’s—by intro- 
ducing us to Swatow. 
Over a hundred sam- 
pans, manned by at least 
four oarsmen each, raced 
out from the bund as 
soon as we dropped 
anchor. Knowing that the 
first ones aboard could 
smash the coveted bag- 
gage, they put plenty of 
spirit in the race. We 
were anxious to see how 
they would stop the boats 
when they arrived, but 
that worry was far from 
the minds of the oars- 
men. They merely rested 





their oars and let the light sampans 
crash head-on into the larger ship. 
Before the boats stopped, flying 
forms had grasped the gangplanks ; 
and, in a few seconds, the decks 
were flooded with hundreds of run- 
ning, chattering coolies. 


The train’s—with its imitation of 
a comet. Wood was burned for fuel, 
and thousands of sparks sprayed 
down over the coaches and on into 
the rice fields. They punctured the 
darkness with their vivid glow, and 
one could almost read by the steady 
stream of light. 
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“Riddle 


and 
Reverie’ 


A newcomer to Tungshek, 
Father Henry J. Madigan, 
of Melrose, New York re- 
cords his first mission trip. 


The river boat’s—ah! the river 
boat’s—every minute of every day 
it made us realize that it was really 
a very remarkable personality. It 
chugged along at two miles an hour. 
We saw people walking on the 
shore pass us easily, round the 
curves, and wave goodby. We had 
nice solid shelves along the walls 
for bunks, scalding tea made from 
the muddy river water to quench 
our thirst, and ninety-three in the 
shade to keep us warm. It took 
forty hours of days and nights to 
go eighty miles! 


The charcoal-burning busses’— 
by their intrepid daring and per- 
severance. Nine roped and mana- 
cled prisoners, three soldier guards, 
several more passengers, four mis- 
sioners, and nearly half a ton. of 
freight were packed in- 
to the twelve-by-five 
accommodation until the 
sides bulged and the tires 
flattened. A crank was 
turned, a seat grasped, 
a prayer said, and the 
flight was on. Hills, 
holes and railless bridges 
were taken in stride 
while the driver smoked, 
laughed, enjoyed the 
scenery and conversed 
with the passengers. 
Terrified natives ran for 
their lives, chickens flew, 


Little Brother en- 
joyed the trip. 
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and children hid. Four hours later, 
a safe landing and no casualties! 


| plleianeieunny ate along the way 
were scenes and incidents that 
kept all the emotions limber. 


Pathetic: Large sampans loaded 
down with freight were pulled and 
pushed for over a hundred miles up 
that shallow river by sheer man 
power. At times the coolies plowed 
their way through the slippery mud 
on shore, dragging the boat against 
the current like harnessed animals. 
When the shore became too steep 
the tired men came aboard, stuck 
one end of a long pole deep in the 
mud at the front of the sampan, 
braced a shoulder against the other 
end of the pole, got down on their 
hands and feet until their chests all 
but touched the deck, and then 
pushed and shoved their way to the 
back of the boat. Each time they 
advanced a few feet upstream. The 
process had to be repeated over and 
over again for hours at a time. 


Startling: Before the over- 
crowded bus could unload its pas- 
sengers, five or six baggage-hunting 
coolies stormed the one door and 
squeezed their way inside. One ar- 
ticle fell into the hands of two lady 
carriers, apparently belonging to 
different unions, and the battle be- 
gan. Their hands were occupied, so 
there was no hair pulling, but the 
language they must have used! Tsk! 
Tsk! It required all the truculence 


——— a 














Scalding tea made from the muddy river water quenched our thirst. 


of the soldiers, the shouting of the 
helpless prisoners, and Father 
Downs’ cajoling to establish a truce. 
Only three casualties—handles 
ripped, hats smashed, and ancestors 
libeled. 


Terrifying: After a haircut by a 
Chinese barber, the razor was used 
on the back of the neck, on the ears, 


Sampans were pulled up the river 
by sheer man power. 


inside and out, on the forehead, 
along the nose, and over the cheeks. 
Then followed a question, the only 
understood word of which had 
something to do with eyes. Now 
we are in the market for a pair of 
clippers. 


Humorous(?): A Chinese boy 
tried to welcome us at one of the 
mission stations with a selection on 
his harmonica. He played “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 



















EAPING TIGER was direct- 
ly in the path of a shepherd 

in quest of a flock of lost 

sheep. By way of introduc- 
tion: the shepherd was pastor of 
Tungchen; the lost sheep were a 
Christian family that had moved 
far off the beaten track; and Leap- 
ing Tiger was a gorge cut by a 
swiftly-flowing river through the 
range of mountains that forms a 
natural boundary between Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi. 

Several months ago the grapevine 
brought us news of the habitat of 
the lost sheep. We despatched a 
catechist at once to blaze the trail. 
Having found the sheep and made 
them ready for the coming of the 
shepherd, the catechist returned 
half way, where I met him as had 
been prearranged. 

O’er hill and dale (mostly o’er 
hill) we rambled for some hours. 
Suddenly the Leaping Tiger lay be- 
fore us. A marvelous sight! The 
gorge is almost three miles long. At 
one point, the narrowest, the water 
has pierced solid rock; the rock re- 
sembles a tiger attempting to leap 
across the gap. The mountains 
towering on either side were aflame 
with crimson azaleas, literally mil- 
lions of them. 

After a short rest on the hilltop, 
we descended to the gorge. The 
river, coursing madly over rapids, 
plunges past the tiger. On all four 
sides, the mountains slope abruptly. 
leaving a kind of bowl from which 


radiate ravines, the largest of which 
is the gorge. Picture heavily wooded 
slopes, bewitching pools, sandy 
beaches, and about five hundred 


















Some of the 
sheep and 
lambs who 
are looking 
for a shep- 
herd. 
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Mission-trip Mile-stones 


Jottings from the diary of Father Joseph P. McGinn, of Philadelphia 


feet up on a mountain—inaccessible 
from above or below, except via 
rope ladder—a huge cave. The cave 
is said to extend for miles, with 
an opening in Kwangsi Province. 
For years this cave was the home 
of a robber gang. To me it pre- 
sented a challenge: I resolved to 
return some day, girded for an at- 
tack on the cave. Today, however, 
we were in quest of long-lost 
sheep, and there was no time to loaf 
and relax one’s soul in this ideal 
vacation land. 

At the end of our trail we found 
the fulfillment of our quest—sheep 
and lambs both. There must have 
been great rejoicing in heaven that 


pecan to 
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day. It had been close to fifteen 
years since the last visit of a mis- 
sioner. We administered most of 
the Sacraments, examined, and 
preached, all in one day; and then 
o'er hill and dale, past Leaping 
Tiger, and home again. 


ie sence WONG, a slave girl at 
Tungchen, is still a bride-to-be, 
although she has had her wedding 
feast. Her mistress is a Catholic, 
and about three years ago she 
brought Teresa to the mission for 
a feast day. Aah Goon got a glimpse 
of the girl and decided she would 
make a fine daughter-in-law. In 
due time, all the proprieties were 
observed, and arrangements were 
made. 

Teresa is now baptized and rides 
in a red chair. However, her in- 
tended, the mission gardener and 
baggage carrier, decided at the last 
minute that he did not wish to 
marry until she should have made 
her first confession and Commun- 
ion and been a Catholic for a few 
months. So the bride that is not a 
bride arrived in all her finery, and 
the mission personnel enjoyed the 
wedding feast; but Teresa will 
have to study doctrine three more 
months before the actual wedding 
takes place. 


— Teresa’s wedding feast, 
my catechist and I hiked a few 
miles beyond our usual trail to the 
Home of the Dragon; the people 
there wish to enter the Church. 
We took a look-see, asked many 
questions, and made preliminary 
arrangements for sending a cate- 
chist to the Home of the Dragon. 
The catechist is now there wrestling 
with the Dragon, and I have to 
wrestle with the budget. Would 
any one like to stake something on 
this fight? Ours is undoubtedly 
the winning side. 


Another Wise Man 


(Continued from page 9 ) 


priest going out into the stormy night, 
but eventually he went along with him. 

“I know I’m foolish, but perhaps the 
Wise Men thought they were foolish 
when they followed a star.” 

When Ming’s dull feverish eyes opened, 
they saw the red Chi-Rho at the end of 
a cincture before they closed again con- 
tentedly, but another Wise Man saw 
the glory of redemption. 


ROMANCE 
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in a Courtyard 


By a Manchu Missioner 


LD MAN LIU was a good 
old man, and nobody would 
deny it. Somehow, he had 
escaped marriage, a most un- 
usual thing in Manchukuo. Man-of- 
all-work, catechist for many years, 
he refused in his old age to settle 
down to peace and tobacco in the 
Old Men’s Home and asked to be 
allowed to work for the Sisters. 

So Old Man Liu carried buckets 
of coal and ashes, swept snowy 
paths, dumped garbage, and went 
shopping with two baskets balanced 
on a pole over his shoulder, bar- 
gaining himself out of a dollar’s 
worth of breath to save the Sisters 
one dime’s money. The Sisters won- 
dered how they had ever got along 
without him. 

So venerable in age and appear- 
ance, so correct was Old Man Liu, 
that he was allowed to enter even 
the women’s quarters on the mis- 
sion compound —a rare privilege, 
even though he went only in pur- 
suit of ashes and garbage. 

The lovable old rascal had no bal- 
cony to climb, nor dragons to con- 
quer. Yet one day, 
romance came into 
his life—a sweet 
romance, over the 


Darby and Joan—in wedding 
array—bashful and blushing, 
but very happy. 


garbage pail. 

Old Man Liu stood before the 
Sister Superior, bashful, hesitating. 
“Honorable House Mother, you are 
very good to worthless Liu. You 
give me five dollars a month, be- 
sides rice and a place to sleep. Hon- 
orable House Mother, could you 
give me two more dollars a month?” 

“Why, Lau Liu, what an old 
spendthrift you are! What could 
you possibly want with seven dol- 
lars a month—you, who have no 
family! Why should I give you 
seven dollars a month?” 

“Well, Honorable House Moth- 
er, it is like this. You know Old 
Widow Wuah who lives in the 
women’s quarters and studies the 
doctrine? Her son has died, and 
now she has no one to pay her bills. 
If I had two dollars more every 
month, I could pay her bills.” 

“Oh!” said Sister Superior. “Oh, 
yes, I see!” 

And so there was a wedding— 
Old Lady Wuah, three times a wid- 
ow, and Old Man Liu, a husband 
at last. Both of them were in their 
sixties, both were 
bashful and blush- 
ing and very happy. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 











Jesu 


In the name of Jesus every knee 

should bow, of those that are in heav- 

en, on earth, and under the earth. 
Phil. ii, 10. 


OD was good to us in 1938, and 

our readers were the willing— 
and in many cases active—instru- 
ments of His signal providence. 
May the New Year be to one and 
all a happy and fruitful one, full 
of grace and all needed blessings. 


® 


E have seen His star in the 

East and have come to adore 
Him.” Thus spoke the Wise Men 
who nightly for so many years had 
been scanning the heavens for the 
sign that should announce to them 
the coming of the Light of the 
World. 

Today, there are in the East other 
Wise Men who are dissatisfied with 
their present beliefs, whose hearts 
yearn for a Faith that is true and 
noble and satisfying, but who can- 
not find it, for no star shows them 
the way. 

As Epiphany recalls this fact, 
we might ask ourselves: Are we 
ready to do all in our power to 
further the work of the foreign 
missions, and thus help to guide 
such souls to Christ? 


® 

HAPPY New Year! Why 

shouldn’t it be happy to a 
Christian? The Christ Child has 
brought to him the Church, its clear 
and certain teachings, its peace-in- 
stilling Sacraments, and His abiding 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist. 
The Christian is basking in the clear 
sunshine of Revelation and Grace. 


It has not been so with the vast 
portion of humanity, whose dark- 
ness is as great as before the Sun 
of Justice arose. God speed the 
dawn when missioners and our 
Catholic people at home will finally 
disperse the clouds which hang 
heavy over heathendom. 


® 


’ more interested in saving the 
pagans that live next door to 
me,” a man told us recently. But 
when we got down to the method 
by which this salvation was being 
worked, we discovered it was “sim- 
ply by minding my own business.” 

The salvation of souls is the busi- 
ness of every one in the world. 
True, the priests and religious who 
dedicate themselves especially to 
that task have a greater burden 
than have laymen, but the obliga- 
tion rests on both equally. Recent- 
ly, statistics were prepared that 
showed an amazing possibility. If 
each Catholic in America were to 
make himself responsible for the 
conversion of one soul a year, our 
country would be wholly Catholic 
by Easter, 1941. What a vast army 
of souls for Christ, if all were “‘in- 
terested in saving the pagans that 
live next door’! 


@ 


goto all may be one... . one 
fold and one Shepherd. 

Did any Father of Christendom de- 
sire more firmly than Pius XI the 
realization of this ideal? His con. 
stant mention of the will of Christ 
for the salvation of all men is—or 
should be—an inspiration to his 
children in every land. 


To be able to say when leaving 
this earth that we have made posi- 
tive and generous efforts to bring 
other souls into the one, true fold 
will be a supreme satisfaction. To 
fail registers a lamentable omission. 


The Holy Father’s January Mis- 
sion Intention should not cease with 
the Church Unity Octave, but 
should become with us—as it is 
with him—a habitual prayer. 

That all may be one. 


2. 
a id 





The Holy Father’s Mission 
Intention for January, 1939: 


That those outside the true fold may 
return to the unity of the Church. 
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EGGARS always sadden me,” 

said a kind-hearted friend of 
ours. It is true, no doubt, that 
most people find mendicants a piti- 
able class. No matter how great or 
imaginary their need, their task is 
not an enviable one. Yet there is 
a difference between those who beg 
for their own needs and those who, 
touched by the want of others, 
make appeal for them. Surely, the 
latter class could not set themselves 
upon such a task unless they were 
imbued with a supernatural motive. 
Theirs indeed must be the reason 
of St. Paul, “The charity of Christ 
urgeth me.” 

Maryknoll has always dreaded 
being classed with beggars. Yet, 
at times, beg we must, if those for 
whose daily sustenance we are re- 
sponsible are to continue to carry 
the message of Christ to pagan 
souls. Occasionally, missioners and 
religious orders are so heart-rend- 
ing in their appeals for charity that 
the readers’ eyes dim with tears, 
and the printed appeal is lost in the 
distressing grief that follows. De- 
liver us from such a fate! 

Maryknoll missioners will not 
starve to death if you fail to send 
them a dollar for rice, but they may 
be hampered in their work for souls 
unless we at home, urged on by the 
charity of Christ, spare them the 
distasteful task of begging. 
Through Tue Fretp AFar, we try 
to make known, as delicately as 
possible, the needs of our apostles 
in pagan lands. If such seems like 
begging to you, please put it down 
that we are begging for Him who 
was the poorest of all men on earth. 
Commiserate us, if you will, for 
the role we must fill, but know that 
we are proud to be beggars for 


Christ. 
® 


HESE are the days of hero wor- 

ship. Today, a spirit of ro- 
mance and adventure is found 
highly developed in every real boy. 
Literature and good magazines for 
boys have fostered this spirit, and 
there has been no slight influence 
from the movies. 

What boy has not dreamed 
dreams of exploring treasure is- 
lands, of riding the plains, or of 
making the rounds with G-Men? 

There is nothing amiss in this 
spirit of modern youth, but the 
same spirit may be turned to useful 
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advantage. Why not direct it into 
channels of real service? The true 
stories of the heroes of our Faith 
abound in thrills. The intensely 
interesting accounts of dangers con- 
fronted and death defied will arouse 
to action the spirit of romance. 
Spread knowledge of the Church’s 
heroes, and you may thus sow the 
seed of vocation in some young 
heart—a heart that will heap bene- 
dictions upon your name through- 
out the endless ages of eternity. 


® 

NEW YORK’S highway along 

the rampart of the City’s 
west side is the exact counterpart 
of the Chinese wall that has girdled 
every Chinese town for centuries, 
and when the new thoroughfare is 
eventually continued so as to en- 
circle the entire metropolis, it will 
be necessary to admit that Manhat- 
tan has finally caught up to China. 
Which takes us back to Wu Ting 
Fang, the famous Chinese ambas- 
sador beloved and esteemed by an 
older generation of Washingtoni- 


ans, who was wont to display the. 


greatest good nature when twitted 
about the backwardness of his coun- 
try. His inevitable reply was to the 
effect that China has already passed 
through the various phases of the 
sort of civilization we call progress, 
and that with perseverance America 
might hope to arrive some day at the 
same advanced stage as that of his 
own country. 
® 


A PRETTY problem in psychol- 
ogy is presented by the undeni- 
able attraction possessed by Commu- 
nism for many minds. It could hardly 
be expected to make any great ap- 
peal on practical grounds, as all ex- 
perience demonstrates its impracti- 
cability, particularly that of Soviet 
Russia, which now solves its labor 
problems by surrounding factories 
with machine guns and giving strik- 
ers five minutes to choose between 
a return to work and sudden death. 
It also provides the ideological basis 
of a religious system, of course. 
But such an appeal is naturally lim- 
ited to a few fantastic minds who 
find satisfaction in making a reli- 
gion out of irreligion. 

What is there in it that appeals to 
normal people? What does it con- 
tain that in spite of false theory and 
unsuccessful experiment is yet able 
to attract large bodies of rational 





The Holy Family in Egypt 


From a Chinese painting 


human beings? It contains a vision. 
The vision is a mirage, but it is a 
vision none the less. It is the shin- 
ing vision of a new world in which 
toiling humanity will in some unex- 
plained way rise to heights of great- 
er fulfillment. It is first-class mys- 
ticism promising an impossible day 
in which a mistaken dream will 
come true. 

There is another vision that chal- 
lenges this modern version of the 
golden calf set up in the wilderness 
to beguile the hearts of men. This 
is the vision of Christ leading His 
people to their glorious destiny and 
true fulfilment as sons of God. The 
missioner would fill the horizons of 
the world with this vision to the ex- 
clusion of all else. He forestalls 
the mirage of Communism. To con- 
tinents groping for some light to 
follow, he brings the true vision il- 
lumined by the Light of the World. 


ed must expand, or 
it will die. 
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The Holy Family 


VEN if we could meet the members 

of the Holy Family, singly, in the flesh, 
we should not have met the Holy Family. 
They had a quality, when together, which 
was not apparent when they were apart. 
Anyone can be patient and kind, alone. 
But the true worth of the individual is 
brought out, and personality is developed, 
amid familiar intercourse with others. 
Personality presupposes unselfishness. It 
is the actual sublimation of the individ- 
ual to the larger purposes of the group, 
by the power of God. Personality which 
does not show itself in mutual charity, is 
not personality at all, but pagan, indi- 
vidualistic indulgence. So the fullness of 
Christian life is more readily attained, 
even at the cost of a thousand daily fail- 
ures, through the tens of thousands of 
daily occasions for the exercise of mutual 
consideration and charity. The particu- 
larist tendencies of any age can be coun- 
tered only by a strong common bond of 
life and thought and action, such as 
marked the Holy Family with the soli- 
darity of love. 


No one should repine at the humble 
state of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. No 
one should grieve that the Son of God 
was born in a stable and lived in a car- 
penter’s croft; that His boyish hands 
were taught to toil, and His boyish back 
bent beneath burdens. Nor should any- 
one be disturbed, because Mary wove, 
for their simple use, cloth, not of gold, 
but of sheep's wool; any more than be- 
cause Joseph’s work did not include the 
building of the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbek, or the embellishment of the 
Acropolis at Athens. 


The Holy Family would not have been 
greater, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and dwelling in the houses of kings. As it 
was, although they were clad in homespun, 
and dwelt in an artisan’s cottage, the great- 
ness of their deeds transcended all that 
was of the earth, because it was of heav- 
en. It could not be set down and meas- 
ured according to any human standards, 
because it belonged to the categories of 
God. It was, in a word, spiritual. The 
intrinsic worth of their lives was inde- 
pendent of all extrinsic circumstances. It 
did not need to be perpetuated in acres of 
space or decades of time. The plain life 
of the Holy Family partook of the plain- 
ness of God; its quiet, of His peace; its 
unobtrusive ways, of His own invisible 
providence. The hidden mystery of it 
all was alone worthy of the hidden God 
of mystery. 





GLANCE at Kaying’s 
spiritual report for the 
past year will show that 
practically every parish 
is active, with the result 
that our increase in 
Catholics is spread evenly over the 
entire mission as a whole. 








At present we average seven 
hundred Christians per pastor, 
which is about the limit for effi- 
ciency. Next year we shall have to 
open three or four new stations to 
lessen the strain. 


The three priests who will gradu- 
ate from the language school at 
Stanley this year will relieve the 
tension somewhat in staffing our 
missions, and when next year’s five 
are ready we shall be able to breathe 
freely. In the interim we have been 
helped by the presence of four 
Dutch priests (three Picpus Fa- 
thers and one Capuchin), who came 
here to learn the language, as their 
people come from Kaying to Bor- 
neo, Java, and Sumatra. They 
prove welcome companions to our 





A feast-day crowd outside the 
mission 


men. 

The priests are all doing admir- 
able work — many of them doing 
much more than is strictly called 
for. Sunday confessions in most 
mission stations mean two hours in 
the confessional before Mass, yet 
no one uses that as an excuse for 
not preaching a sermon. 


Our embodiment of Catholic Ac- 
tion in a purely apostolic form of 
interesting each Catholic in the sal- 
vation of his pagan relatives has 
resulted in a steady succession of 
prospective converts. This, while 
it keeps each priest busy, puts 
emphasis on the essence of mission 
work—that of instructing converts 
—so that energies are not used up 
in works external to our aim. With 
no asylums of any kind or dispensa- 
ries, for which we are not qualified, 
there is a proper stress kept on the 
spiritual nature of all activities. In 
forbidding the establishment of any 
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nonessential works, exception has 
been made for schools; but even 
here we have understressed their 
importance, somewhat deliberately, 
as incidental to doctrine courses. 
Doctrine schools for children and 
summer courses for First Holy 
Communion and Confirmation, sup- 
ply the Catholic education that is 
due our children, without vainly : 
competing with local schools. i 


Lande ANNIE 


HE Sisters cooperate splendidly H 
in our work All of them came i 
to Swatow for a twelve-day Con- i 
ference on their mission undertak- 
ings, and we spent three and four 
hours a day discussing every phase 
of their activities here. 
When I proposed the Conference, 
I told the Sisters to prepare all the 
papers; they surprised me (which 
shows my weak faith) by rounding 
off fairly complete programs of 
practical plans. At a glance, they 
do not differ from hundreds of 
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others gotten up by synods and the 
Shanghai Council, but the essential 
difference is the emphasis on im- 
mediate contact with the people, 
rather than mere rules for cate- 
chists. It is so easy, for example, 
to draw up a thorough course for 
the catechumenates; whereas, the 
Sisters suggested only minor im- 
provements on fixed courses, but 
explained fully what they were al- 
ready teaching personally with 
proved success. 

They have grasped the impor- 
tance of their direct action on the 
people so well and have mapped it 
so minutely in detail, that I am be- 
ginning to wonder what the Church 
ever did before on the missions. 
When I yield to daydreams and 
convince myself that Kaying is run- 
ning at top speed, I have only to 
remember the impetus the Sisters 
have given us, and I am completely 
deflated. I never knew what ab- 
sorbed in work meant, until I saw 
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them in 
action. That 
is the beauty of 
beginning with no 
traditions to slow 
them down; they have 
nothing with which to 
measure their zeal ex- 
cept their ambitions, and 
they naturally think they have fallen 
short. 

I still have to draw up Constitu- 
tions for the native Sisterhood we 
are launching. When it came to 
stating their special aim and pur- 
pose, one of the Sisters said, “Why 
not make them just like ourselves 
—limit them to direct missionary 
work?” And so it’s done—just as 
simply as that. Again, at the Sis- 
ters’ suggestion, we are going to 
give them the oddest novitiate ever 
tried: instead of shutting them up 
for two years of spirituality only, 
we shall have them spend their no- 
vitiate in actual work with the pa- 
rans as apprentices under the 
Sisters. 


A WORD on the political situa- 
tion. Our section has been vis- 
ited by bombing planes about twen- 
ty times within the past few months, 
out purely military objectives were 
aimed at. Otherwise, even with the 
imminent occupation of Swatow, I 
do not think we shall see much of 
the war firsthand, as we are off the 
beaten path somewhat and troop 
movements avoid our mountains. 
At the request of the local Govern- 
ment, we held Solemn Requiem for 


The Sisters cooperate splendidly 
in direct mission work. 







Giving the other 
fellow a lift 








2 da i 
BEAT those killed 
in the war on 
a the first anniver- 
sary of its beginning. 
At one place it was a 
field Mass, attended by 
several thousand of the 
inhabitants. The war 
has not affected our 
missionary work; and, locally, the 
people have not been taxed at all, ex- 
cept for a very slight rise in the price 
of rice which may be seasonal. There 
does not seem to be any agency set 
up for taxing or selling bonds, and 
the public on the whole pursue their 
usual tasks. Even recruiting here is 
desultory, and any young man with 
a job seems safe from the draft. 


HILE I have always stated that 

money is not a sine qua non, I 
must say I am ‘stumped’ just now 
by having to cut down the budgets 
away below the needed sums. For 
instance, it takes about two dollars 
to instruct each convert, so I had 
to limit Kaying City to three hun- 
dred converts for the coming year, 
whereas already 878 have signed up 
for instruction. I'll have to amend 
my statement, then, and say “Money 
is not a sine qua non for converts, 
but it 7s for their adequate instruc- 
tion for Baptism.” We're not wast- 
ing money on foolish schemes to at- 
tract idle pagans, but our insistence 
on the “Kaying Church Command- 
ment” (every Catholic should inter- 
est one neighbor annually ) automati- 
cally fills up our instruction classes. 
We have several thousand unpaid 
catechists converting their relatives 
and friends, and the scheme pro- 
gresses geometrically. I hate to tell 
the Fathers they have to cut down! 
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Monsignor Meyer Schools 
Voluntary Catechists— 


In South China, the movement 
towards the Church has taken 
on such proportions that Mon- 
signor Bernard Meyer, M.M., 
Prefect Apostolic of Wuchow, 
has had to send out a call for 
catechists to offer their services 
gratis. To meet the demand for 
a sufficient number of voluntary 
teachers to instruct the converts, 
Monsignor Meyer has organ- 
ized the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine among one hun- 
dred men and women catechists 
in his Prefecture. He writes: 

“During the past year the 
catechists of Wuchow have been 
following a daily schedule of 
religious exercises to prepare themselves for admission to the 
Confraternity. This schedule includes morning and night 
prayers in common, a daily meditation, spiritual reading, rosary, 
and at least two hours of study. 

“The visitation of the sick—Christian and pagan alike—is 
another of the daily duties of the catechists. While on their 
rounds, they also check up on the families of the catechumens 
in order to become better acquainted, and to see if all super- 
stitious idols and images have been removed from their homes. 

“That it is possible to develop voluntary catechists has been 
shown by the experience of other Vicariates in China, notably 
Shanghai. If such groups were developed in all the Vicariates 
of China, the conversion of the country would no longer ap- 
pear the chimerical dream of enthusiasts.” 





Monsignor Bernard F. 
Meyer 


Father Jones Memorial— 


The grave of Father Leo Jones lies within the shadow of a 
Memorial Chapel in Watlam. The church, a gift of Father 
Jones’s parents, overlooks the 
new Sz Wong mission, of which 
the present pastor, Father Rus- 
sel Sprinkle, says: 

“Work has begun on the chap- 
el in memory of Father Jones, 
who pioneered here and brought 
the number of Christians from 
two individuals to five hundred. 
The present rapid progress of 
the Watlam district is due, un- 
der God, largely to the solid 
foundation laid by Father Jones. 
Both Christians and pagans still 
speak of his kindliness, patience, 
and love for his fellow men. 

“A touching spectacle is that 
of twenty blind converts who 
come to Sunday Mass here. The 
Christians often guide and help 
them, proving that they are 





Father Jones’s grave 
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learning something which is lacking in their pagan background, 
namely, the urge to help others.” 

Father Leo Jones died September 16, 1936, while in Ping- 
nam for a special Committee meeting to which Monsignor 
Meyer had appointed him. Shortly after his arrival, he was 
taken sick. Without mentioning his indisposition, he retired to 
his room in the rectory. He was found there, accidently, by 
Father Dempsey, also one of this visiting Committee. That 
Father Jones was in a serious condition was evident, and the 
Last Rites were administered. Two hours later, he breathed 
his last. His death was apparently due to a heart attack. 


A Seventy-Eight-Year-Old Hobby— 

Brother Clement is entertained at Omura by the eminent his- 
torian, Father Yamaguchi, all of whose 78 years’ spare time 
has been devoted to the search of relics and data relative to the 
early Japanese Christians. On the table stand sacred vessels— 
only three and a half inches high—used during the days of St. 
Francis Xavier. The chalices and ciboria were made in minia- 
ture to enable the missioners to conceal them more easily from 
the persecutors of the Christians. 








Brother Clement and Father Yamaguchi 


Father Yamaguchi is of the opinion that the first Catholic 
Church was built in Omura by the daimyo Sumitada, a convert 
to the Faith in 1563. During his reign of twenty-two years, 
Sumitada is said to have transformed forty temples into churches, 
while the number of Christians increased to fifty thousand. 

At Sumitada’s death his son succeeded to the rule of the 
principality and, for a while, carried on the old regime. Eventu- 
ally, he reverted to pagan beliefs, and again the idols and 
images of false gods were set up for veneration. 

Brother Clement visited the most famed of these Buddhist 
temples, at Kong Kyojii, where stood a Catholic Church some 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 

What is this thing called, “The March of Time”? 


The Envelope System’s Artistic Ancestor— 


Royalties for the use or usufruct of the following apologia in 
defense of the collection shroud may be forwarded directly to 
Monsignor Patrick J. Byrne, more popularly known as the 
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editor of the Bamboo Wireless, a now-and-then international 
publication originating in Kyoto, Japan. 

“Many an American pastor who thanks his stars and the 
‘envelope system’ for his progress in paying off the church 
debt, never thinks of pausing in his daily round for a moment 
of silence in honor of the SHUGI-BUKURO. 

“On the contrary, how many of them would be forced to 
confess, in great confusion of mind and desire to escape, that 
they never so much as heard of a Shugi-bukuro! 

“For such of these pastors as may be in good faith on the 
subject, we ask that they direct their gaze one inch downward, 
there to behold a sketch of the little gadget under discussion— 
the Shugi-bukuro, an artistic envelope made for the presenta- 
tion of tips, owing its origin to 
the traditional Japanese etiquette 
that money unsheathed should 
never be handed to another. As 
a matter of historical fact, 
money used to be despised in 
days gone by, and its possession 
was frowned upon. Imagine!” 


N.B. Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur ! 





Sports— 

EXTRA! EXTRA! 
American Padres Win Final 
Game of Season! 

Hong Kong — The last ball 
game of the season, a record- 
breaker, was witnessed at Caro- 
line Hill yesterday when the 
Americans defeated a local team 5-0. The game was called in 
the last half of the sixth inning on account of rain. The Rev. 
Hurler Mike Mulligan, of the Americans, had the local fans 
gasping at the plate, fanning twelve and walking only one. 
This brand of pitching hasn’t been seen here since Ralph 
McCall, the tall gangling kid from Fresno, did his stuff from 
the hillock for the Hong Kong Baseball Club, flashing a repe- 
toire of dipsodos that Hongkongites had to take and like. 
Batters were swinging the atmosphere with all the abandon 
of a symphony maestro yesterday, and it seems certain that 
Father Mulligan would have made more strike-outs if the 

game had lasted the full seven innings. 














Shugi-bukuro 





e@ EIGHT POINTERS 
ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


1. Maryknoll Missioners in Eastern Asia number 433. 
They labor in seven territories. 

3. Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 

4. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Peng Yang in 
Korea, Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 


Leal 


These seven territories embrace 142,000 square miles, 
twice the area of the New England States. 


6. The seven contain 20,000,000 non-Christian souls, over 
three times the population of the New England States. 

7. They count approximately 60,000 Catholics (56,675 
in June, 1937). 

8. They are winning approximately 7,500 adult converts 
a year (7,337 adult converts from July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938). 














The carpenter 


In appreciation of their excellent playing, the Club awarded 
extra bowls of rice to the Shen Foos Lacroix, Mackesy, 
Riordan, Donovan, and Mulligan—a charming group, really! 


A Carpenter Helps in the Building— 


“A young carpenter of the Unghui Mission is A Chou,” writes 
Monsignor Meyer—and we almost added “Gesundheit!” “Bap- 
tized a little over a year ago, he has already aroused the in- 
terest of some friends who live thirty miles from his home. 
Recently he stopped work 
long enough to guide a 
catechist to visit these 
friends, and now there 
are about fifty persons 
asking for instruction in 
a populous valley inhab- 
itated by simple country 
people, who formerly 
knew absolutely nothing 
of the Church. This is 
Catholic Action in op- 
eration, though A Chou 
(God bless you!) would 
be unable to define the 
term.” 


Father Allie Tries 
Rockne Directions— 








Korea’s new choir-master, 
Father Arthur Allie, con- 
ducts his first rehearsal 
in the Land of the Morn- 
ing (not so) Calm. 

“One particular afternoon, while the curate was deep in 
study of Korean vowels, consonants, plus aspirates, plus many 
o‘her things, there floated through the air a somewhat familiar 
melody. The next number was better rehearsed. I recognized 
it immediately. . . . Think of hearing little pagans singing, 
Holy God We Praise Thy Name! The effect was magical. 

“Someone having told the teacher that the new curate when 
a lad played indifferently on the zither, he was commandeered 
to play the little harmonium for rehearsal of the hymns. 

“With a few Rockne directions for hitting the pitch right 
on the note, the Tantum Ergo, O Salutaris, and a few Korean 
hymns were gone through with only an occasional chuckle from 
the choristers. They voted the rehearsal a huge success, and 
a return engagement was agreed upon. We're off!” 


One of the choir boys off 
noting 
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At Maryknoll mm January 


The Tale of a Cassock— 
REMEMBER, now with a smile, how 
neatly and primly my owner walked, 

how deftly he negotiated stairways and 
sharp corners, when I was new. Ah! 
that was long ago in the bare-faced days 
when my wearer was still chastened and 
subdued by the fall retreat, before he had 
cracked a Theology book. 

Time wore on slowly but constantly— 
and I wore on, too. First one elbow punc- 
tured me, then another. Behind I had 
taken on a shine that would make a 
gigolo’s hair look seedy, while before I 
had many a tasty sample where a gravy- 
ladened biscuit gave a slip twixt the lip 
and my hip. I was hard-pressed many 
a time while the hulk I encased spent 
endless hours in an uncushioned chair, 
feet on desk, and I pillowed a Noldin or 
Tanqueray. But I really should not be 
held responsible for being clbowed out 
of the way. That wasn’t from study, 
but was really a throwback from some 
prehistoric tenement days when my en- 
closure would prop me, under his elbows, 
on the window sill. Hours of watch- 
ing the big Hudson thread in and out 
of sight, round the foot of the mountain 
chain and back of the church steeple, out 
of sight in the mist beyond the pink 
Norman tower! The river—I was on 
hand when he put this in verse—flowed 
one way except at tide, but all day long 
its bosom was filled with flashing lace, 
in the wake of boats going all the ways 
of the compass. I always felt that I 
was created for better things than that! 

Springtime came, and one morning the 


The snowy hillside sloping down- 
ward seemed to beckon eloquently. 


two of us went out for a few full min- 
utes of sunshine, after breakfast. I had 
been feeling rather frayed about the 
edges, but now, with the grass purple- 
patched with violets, and birds jumping 
impudently about the stone wall, I felt 
that perhaps there was still a chance of 
my being rejuvenated—renewed in spirit, 
if you know what I mean. The full 
brown arm of an old apple tree dipped 
earthward in a motherly gesture, her 
crooked arm offered—as to a child—and 
the whole*beyond dripping with luscious 
pink and silver blossoms, Evidently the 
sight was too much or the arm too in- 
viting, for soon I found myself swaying, 
swaying from the old brown limb—my 
owner still inside me—while petals fell 


about me in a shower of pink star dust. 
Well, even a cassock can get frisky in 
Springtime, so I joined in the fun and, 
as the animal spirit within me _ turned 
over, I did likewise and came down over 
his head like a big, black bell. Maybe I 
was too frisky, for hearing a crackling 
sound I looked in reverse, to see a flash 
of clean white wood just before we went 
down into a nice soft woozy dell in which 
violets meant nothing. He pretended he 
was brushing off the mud when we were 
both righted again, but some of the slaps 
I got were certainly an outlet for his 
feelings when he realized that it was I 
who had made of him a clapper. 

I had quite a rest during the summer 
that followed. He should have taken 
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me on a vacation—after all, I had cov- 
ered up a lot of things for him during 
the year—but he left me hanging around 
with some other old cronies, 

When winter came ‘round again he 
was glad enough to see me. I like to feel 
that the swipes he made at me—he called 
it dusting me off—were his clumsy way 
of really giving me a pat on the shoulder. 
As the snow piled high, I—fool that I 
was—took him into my warm embrace. 
I hadn’t seen the skiis drying along the 
cloister walls or I might have suspected. 
So once more we were out for a post- 
prandial breath. The snowy hillside gently 
sloping downward seemed to beckon elo- 
quently—it was too late then for me to 
turn back. Oh-ho! on go the skiis! Oh 
well, a bit of romp ought to be good. 
Billowing and flapping, here I go over 
the crest! A swift downward swoop— 
down and outwards! Then wooden fin- 
gers, horny with bud-callouses, reached 
out and snatched me from what was in- 
side of me. The old apple tree that 
smiled on me in that long ago springtime 
of my youth now clasps me firmly to het 
old brown bosom. I who was made for 
so much better things! Ah me, to think 
that on a tree trunk resteth my tail— 
I mean tale. 


St. Louis— 


HE newest Maryknoll Junior Sem- 
inary, in St. Louis, Missouri, will— 
if things continue—become Miracle House. 
The diarist from this Benjamin reports: 
“We have converted the former dining 
room of the house into a chapel. The 
adjoining butler’s pantry, with its closets 
and drawer space, provides a good sac- 
risty. The chapel was equipped in detail 
—down to a pin cushion—by the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart. 

“A relative of one of the Maryknoll 
Sisters called to say he would be glad 
to help if we needed anything. We told 
him that good friends had supplied nearly 
everything, and we were waiting until 
summer before we hit up someone for a 
refrigerator. The visitor handed over 
his calling card; he was an official of 
the Frigidaire Company. 

“On Friday night we were just about 
to open a can of salmon—regretting all 
the time that the first dinner for our stu- 
dents was not of a more generous fishi- 
ness—when the doorbell rang, and there 
was someone’s chauffeur with a five-and- 
a-half-pound lake trout. Who’s the mira- 
cle worker?” 


A weicoming glow from the Home 
of Maryknoll to a new year—and 
new recruits—to work for souls 





“What do you 
mean—TI can’t 
stay at Mary- 
knoll?” Char- 
ley asked, 


An Interview 


OT only bilocation, but multilocation 

is one of the qualities of that beloved 
little rascal of the air, Charley Mc- 
Carthy. His reverend namesake at Mary- 
knoll claims that the little fellow is not 
from his family tree. At a recent enter- 
tainment the manipulator of the local 
Charley asked that overgrown toothpick 
how he happened to come to Maryknoll. 
“Well,” sighed Charley, “it’s a tall 
story ... I mean, a long story. I came 
last year when ‘the boys’ gave me as a 








Christmas present to a certain individual 
who claims that I must be of some other 
branch of the McCarthy clan. Ye-es! 
Then you remember,” turning to his 
local Bergen, “you kidnapped me—yes, 
actually stole me out of his room (hey, 
quit pinching me!) oh, you... ah... 
borrowed me . . . indefinitely!” 

“What is your philosophy, Charley?” 
someone asked. 

“My phil .. . oh, yes, my phil-so-so- 
phy? Well, it’s the same as this fellow’s 
who turns my head. Anything for a 
laugh! I make up my own gags—and, 
boys, when I gag, I gag ’em. My ambi- 
tion? Broadway! I just sit on the win- 
dowsill, look down towards the big city, 
and wonder when the day will come for 
my debut. Ah, my Broadway debut!” 

“But,” another bystander objected, “you 
can’t stay at Maryknoll unless you want 
to be a missioner!” 

“Well, you see,” he suavely answered, 
“T had thought of that, but they tell me 
I’m too small—to wait till I grow up. 
Then watch me branch out! But Broad- 
way fascinates me—that is, if I can’t be 
a missioner!” 

Charley’s prestidigitator maintains that 
in a few years more Charley will be 
speaking Chinese. He ought to ‘wow’ 
the little Orientals. 
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Our World of Missions 


T the Gregorian University 
in Rome, recently, Archbish- 
op Costantini, second in com- 
mand in the Congregation of 
Propaganda, the Holy Fa- 
ther’s bureau for the conver- 
sion of the world, gave a notable confer- 
ence on the present condition of the 
Church’s missions. Most striking was 
his statement that the Church is now 
passing through “its missionary hour, the 
most interesting and noteworthy that it 
has experienced in three centuries.” 


The Archbishop explained that conver- 
sions are well over half a million yearly. 
Missioners in serried ranks — priests, 
Brothers, Sisters—go out annually, well 
chosen, carefully trained, each determined 
to make the apostolate a life work. 


Regarding the work in the field, Arch- 
bishop Costantini explained that methods 
are being carefully revised and that there 
is an evident trend toward those of apos- 
tolic times. The Popes, in Maximum 
Illud and Rerum Ecclesiae, have laid 
down the principles. The results are: 
an intensified development of the native 
clergy, with increased responsibility and 
leadership for the natives, religious and 
lay; world-wide cooperation in mission 
action; the removal of nationalism from 
apostolic work; the utilization of local 
cultures in building Catholic life. 


Archbishop Costantini, it may be noted, 
is one of the outstanding contributors to 
the quickened missionary life of the 
Church. A prelate of broad culture, wide 
experience, great vigor, he strives tire- 
lessly to inculcate mission principles and 
to advance their application. 


It is evident from what the Archbishop 
says and writes that he is caught most 
enthusiastically by the missions as the 
great romance of the Church Militant. 
Recently, on return from a visit to Af- 
rica, he concluded his account as follows: 


“There hangs a peculiar fascination 
about everything that is at the dawn. 
Neither poverty nor discomfort can dim 
this light of youthfulness. When it is a 
matter of the nascent Church—God’s 
very Kingdom—which is being planted 
among a pagan people, something of the 
divine is superadded, and the seal of 
beauty and grandeur is set on it.” 


Pius XI on Prayer for Missions— 
IS Holiness recently received a body 
of priest directors of the Apostle- 


ship of Prayer and used the occasion to 
say still another word on missions. Nat- 
urally it referred to prayer. 

“We scarcely realize,” declared His 
Holiness, “what a wonderful thing apos- 
tolic work really is. St. Paul, for in- 
stance, speaks of apostles as_ being 
Christ’s glory. Our Blessed Lord, per- 
haps, wishes us in this way to under- 
stand something about the real nature of 
the apostolate. . . 

“It is, indeed, true that the feet of 
those who announce God's message are 
blessed. Yet, even for the most zealous 
apostle there exist certain limits beyond 
which mere human strength, even sup- 
ported by God’s power, cannot advance. 
For prayer, however, there are no limits 
of either time or space.” 


Charity at Carville— 
WO of our Maryknollers who at- 
tended the Eucharistic Congress jour- 
neyed the seventy miles out of New Or- 





The chapel at Carville, America’s 
National Leprosarium. 


leans to that Federal hospital at Carville, 
the very name of which evokes horror 
in so many, the National Leprosarium. 


a 
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— the last twenty years, 
Maryknoll has put over four 
hundred missioners — priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters — in the 
field afar. To what extent are 
you cooperating in this great 
work for souls? 
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Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 


Leprosy seems to have very definite 
fields in which it flourishes today, and 
the United States is not one of them. 
Nevertheless, there are some thousand 
lepers in our country; and, at the pres- 
ent moment, 352 of these are segregated 
on the beautiful old plantation behind the 
Mississippi levy. 

Nineteen Sisters of Charity are charged 
with the nursing at Carville, and the as- 
signment is one of the most coveted in 
the society. The visitor is quickly re- 
minded of the asylum in classic leper 
countries, such as South China and In- 
dia; for, at Carville the disease is found 
with all it virulence. The Sisters who 
must dress these sores, are close com- 
panions to the angels of mercy who 
make holocausts of themselves in Asia 
and Africa. 

It is natural that the United States 
Public Health Service should expend a 
very substantial sum to provide for these 
pitiful wards of the nation. Total costs 
divided by the number of patients give 
an average outlay of something like three 
dollars and a half a day. Anyone will 
agree that the amount is not great when 
they see what is accomplished with it. 
But it emphasizes the different circum- 
stances of the Maryknoll asylum in 
South China, where maintenance for each 
leper must be kept to ten cents a day, or 
three dollars a month. 

The Maryknoll visitors to Carville 
were struck by the beautiful little chapel 
recently erected through private charity. 
Quite as would be expected, they sought 
out those whom the dread disease had 
carried nearest death’s door. A note 
received by one of the Fathers from Sis- 
ter Zoe, the Superior, reads like a mes- 
sage from the mission field: 

“You will remember the Chinese who 
was in a dying condition when you called 
and to whom you and Father M. gave 
your priestly blessing. The poor fellow 
rendered his soul to God this morning 
about two o'clock and will be confided 
to Mother Earth tomorrow morning. ... 
May God continue to bless all your labors 
with abundant fruit for eternity!” 

Maryknoll deeply appreciates this bless- 
ing from Carville. 


Sacred Heart Overseas— 


ARYKNOLLERS who have jour- 
neyed in the United States have been 
particularly struck by the live and ex- 
hilerating interest in the conversion of 
the world displayed by the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart. The community main- 
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tains a zeal which 1s particularly admir- 
able since so exquisite in its quality and 
so correct in its direction. 

Numbers of the Religious from Amer- 
ica have been assigned overseas. Recent- 
ly, Archbishop Glennon presided at a de- 
parture ceremony in St. Louis for Moth- 
er Alice Dunham, who left for the Sacred 
Heart Academy at Kobe, Japan. A group 
from the American Province is now pre- 
paring to leave in the spring to open an 
academy at Bombay, India. Sacred Heart 
academies in mission lands have already 
accomplished immense good in the train- 
ing of members of distinguished families. 


Bishop Misner— 

EATH again strikes an overseas lead- 

er of the American Vincentians. In 
1934, Bishop Sheehan, Vicar Apostolic 
of Yukiang, Kiangsi Province, China, 
passed away. He was succeeded by the 
Most Rev. Paul B. Misner, C.M., a na- 
tive of Peoria, Illinois. Word now comes 
that Bishop Misner has likewise been 
taken. 

Bishop Misner, ordained in 1919 and 
then making special studies in Rome, an- 
swered the first call for American Vin- 
centian volunteers in 1922. Illness forced 
his return from China in 1925, but he 
crossed the Pacific again in 1930, to play 
a large part in the mission work assigned 
to his congregation. The heartfelt sym- 
pathy of all Maryknollers is extended to 
their confréres in their loss. 


Young Lady on the Yangtze — 


YOUNG nurse from the United 

States, Alice M. Murphy, went out to 
China some years ago to serve as a mis- 
sion helper. Her position is exceptional, 
since in Catholic mission activity the lay 
worker from abroad does not easily fit 
into the picture. But Miss Murphy’s 
pluck and adaptability have carried her 
through. She is at present at Shasi on 
the Yangtze, working with the American 
Franciscans. Shortly before the Japanese 
reached Hankow, she indicated that she 
intended to remain at her post. 

“We missioners are at our posts. Our 
once-peaceful Shasi is now a sea of 
strange faces, a restless roaming throng 
evading the terrors of war and running 
into untold hardships, sometimes even 
torture from the banditry so prevalent 
among their own. 

“As I write, a most beautiful picture 
is passing down the narrow, crooked 
street, a moving meditation: someone’s 
Joseph, sandaled and travel worn, is lead- 
ing his youthful Mary, a slim girl of 
sixteen years, through the city looking 
for ‘a room at the inn.’ In her arms is 


His Excellency, 
Archbishop 
Costantini, one 
of the out- 
standing con- 
tributors to 
the quickened 
missionary life Pa 
of the Church. 


a red-faced cherub of three days, and 
the mule is snorting and resentful after 
his long days of journeying. The pity of 
it all! Tonight as I go out on my sick 
calls I suppose I shall trip over their 
huddled forms prostrate in the kindly 
twist of some unfrequented lane. This 
is but one little couple. We counted over 
two hundred young, very young, mothers 
on the city streets today. They were just 
waiting, guarding the valuables, while 
their husbands sought information and 
directions to some old temple which will 
offer at least a roof overhead. 

“Pray for us. It is consoling to know 
that not one thing can happen to us that 
is not permitted by God. May He give 
us the necessary strength to do all for 
His honor and glory.” 


Week-End with Christ— 


MONG the major Catholic events to 

take place in 1939 is the Third Con- 
gress of the National Laywomen’s Re- 
treat Movement to be held in New York 
from July 1 to 3. 

Much of the discussion will center on 
the worthwhileness of a week-end of 
quiet prayer. The New York Congress 
has chosen for its keynote—“For a richer 
personality, spend a week-end with Christ, 
just once a year.” 
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The Smirch of Nationalism— 


HE Holy Father continues to call out 
against that nationalism which vaunts 
one’s own and despises what is others’. 
It is not hard for him to be above pica- 
yuneness, for he sees this little ball the 
world as tiny indeed and cannot but 
chuckle disdainfully when fifty or sev- 
enty-five million people attempt to insist 
that they are better than everybody else. 
In mission affairs he sees the pity of be- 
smirching Christianity by letting Christ’s 
messengers talk too much to mission 
peoples about their homeland, or by pre- 
tending to represent anyone but the Lord. 
Thumbing the pages of early copies of 
THE Fie_p AFAR, we found the following 
lines by Father Thomas Doyle, then Su- 
perior General of the Paulist Fathers: 
“The Catholic Church is the Universal 
Church, and it must not be identified any- 
where in the world with any one nation- 
ality to the exclusion of others’so as to 
make it appear that it is a national 
Church. This is particularly the case 
with the nations which have not yet 
known Christianity. . . . They have not 
that outlook over the world that will 
furnish them with a broad view of af- 
fairs, and, therefore, Christianity must 
come to them not tinged with any na- 
tionality.” 
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THE MARYKNOLL 
It’s Spring in the Philippines 


How Much Are Mangoes?— 


OW much are mangoes?” 
“Eighty centavos a dozen.” 

“They are small. Give me thirteen for 
a dozen?” 

“All right, Senora.” 

“Where do your children go to school? 
These are the Maryknoll Sisters for the 
new school,” 

Introductions and smiles. Then a few 
minutes’ talk in Tagalog dialect. Net 
result: two boys for the kindergarten 
and one girl for the first grade, children 
of the “mango lady.” 

The scene was repeated at each stall 
in the market place. Method and re- 
sults left us quite breathless. Such propa- 
ganda was beyond our calculations. We 
were prepared for the hospitality of the 
Filipina Senoras, but we had not ex- 
pected to find them expert advertizers, 
as was this socially prominent wife of a 
high Government official, who had volun- 
teered to introduce us to the market 
sellers and storekeepers of Lucena. 

All this happened on the day of our 
arrival. Our hostess then brought us 
back to our many-arched convento. 

Outside our convent walls we found 
quite a large family we had not counted 
on. Numerous goats are pastured on 
our lawn, even tied to the posts of our 


house. A big caraboa takes his meals 


and his rest beside the house, between 





By Maryknoll Sister Diarists 


Gardens vivid with poinsettas, 
days that are not too hot, nights 
with a bit of a breeze, these 
things make January — the 
coolest month in the dry sea- 
son—a sort of springtime in the 
Philippines. It’s not spring for 
Mother Earth in a land where 
gorgeous tropical flowers 
abound all the year long. But 
it is springtime for human be- 
ings who, refreshed by the res- 
pite from the extremes of heat 
and rain, seem to take on new 
life. 


work hours. A few horses, a cow, and 
even a few dogs share the pasture with 
goats. Our yard is really a part of the 
big square that constitutes the church 
property—something like a New England 
village green—which explains the use of 
it as a common pasture ground. 

The Venctian blind in our refectory 
will serve a triple purpose—keep the sun 
out, let the air in, and obstruct the view 
of both two and four-footed passers-by. 

Our remodeled convent, the fine new 
school building, and the whole plan of a 
Catholic school for Lucena are due to 
the zeal of the pastor, Father Arcand, 
whose influence extends far beyond the 
confines of his parish. 

Lucena, which is seventy-five miles 


A class from Maryknoll Teacher 
Training School in Manila visits 
a nearby salt bed. 
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SISTERS 


east of Manila, is in the Diocese of Lipa. 
In this diocese there is but one priest for 
every seven thousand Catholics. With a 
Catholic population of nearly a million, 
Lipa has less than five thousand children 
enrolled in Catholic schools, and these 
are staffed mostly by lay teachers. 

Three Maryknoll Sisters will direct 
the new school. They will be assisted by 
lay teachers, some of whom are gradu- 
ates of the Maryknoll Teacher Training 
School in Manila. Boys and girls, from 
kindergarten through first-year high 
school, are enrolled. Ours will be the 
only Catholic high school in this city 
of seventy-five thousand Catholics. 


Older Than Yale or Harvard— 


T Santo Tomas University, founded 

in Manila in 1619—before any white 
man had set foot on the Yale or Harvard 
campus—an American priest and an 
American Sister this year participated in 
a new educational venture, the first inter- 
diocesan Religion Institute in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Rev. J. Russell Hughes, of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers, served as Secretary to the 
Episcopal Chairman of the committee in 
charge, the Most Rev. Constancio Jur- 
gens, Bishop of Tuguegarao. 

The faculty of the Religion Institute 
consisted of four priests and a Benedic- 
tine Sister, together with Sister Mary 
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The Sisters and some of their students ride out in state beyond the 
city limits to visit and to catechize. 


Clotilde, a Maryknoll Sister teaching in 
the Maryknoll Teacher Training School 
in Manila. Sister Clotilde is a native of 
Canada, a graduate of the Ursuline Col- 
lege in Chatham and of the Teacher 
Training School in Sandwich, Ontario. 
She taught in Ontario before entering 
the Maryknoll Sisterhood and has been 
on the faculty of the Maryknoll Sisters’ 
Teacher Training School in Manila since 
1927. 

The Religion Institute had been sug- 
gested three years ago by the Moderators 
of Catholic Action Units at the First 
Catechetical Congress. The purpose of 
the Institute was to provide instruction 
in methods of teaching Christian doc- 
trine. Classes were held daily for a 
month and were attended by two hun- 
dred, including priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
seminarians, and lay catechists. 

In connection with each lesson, Sister 
Clotilde distributed outlines for future 
reference. One lesson plan called for 
teaching the five requisites for a good 
confession, through the story of The 
Predigal Son. This being the only class 
in which outlines were distributed, there 
were many requests for additional copies. 
Because of the interest thus aroused, an 
exhibit was held at the Maryknoll Teach- 
er Training School. The display included 
posters and projects on the Mass and the 
Sacraments, homemade catechisms, book- 
lets on the Creation, many graphic illus- 
trations dealing with the virtues and with 
indulgences, blackboard borders, a Christ- 
mas frieze, window cut-outs, diagrams 
and illustrations of the liturgical year, 
and a miniature altar. Many priests, both 


secular and religious, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty Sisters, representing thir- 
teen religious communities, visited the 
exhibit. : 


Twelfth Birthday— 
HILE Sister Clotilde was pioneering 
at old Santo Tomas University, the 
Maryknoll Teacher Training School in 
Manila was conducting its regular sum- 
mer session. The curriculum included 


Christian doctrine, methods in religion, 





Above: A little 
Igorot lady 


Right: Out ad- 
vertizing Mary- 
knoll’s new 
school in Lu- 
cena 
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educational psychology, educational meas- 
urements, principles of teaching, English 
composition, and sociology. 

In June the Maryknoll Teacher Train- 
ing School celebrated its twelfth birth- 
day. On the opening day twelve years 
ago, there was an unexpectedly large en- 
rollment of 125, including both normal- 
school and practice-school pupils. This 
year the enrollment of normal-school stu- 
dents alone reached 122, while the prac- 
tice-school pupils, ranging from kinder- 
garten through high school, now num- 
ber 390. 

The aim of the Teacher Training 
School is twofold: to give its students a 
thorough grounding in the principles of 
teaching and in secular subjects; and, in 
addition, to give them special training 
in methods of teaching religion. To 
emphasize the importance of the latter, 
two distinct diplomas are now awarded: 
the usual certificate for teaching secular 
subjects, which has the approval of the 
Government; and a separate certificate 
of eligibility as teacher of religion in 
clementary schools, approved by the 
Archbishop. This diploma is 
awarded only to students who have satis- 
factorily completed the prescribed courses 
in religion methods. 


second 


This school thus makes its contri- 
hution to the educational program of the 
Philippine Islands, where the scarcity of 
priests and Sisters makes it imperative 
that lay teachers be properly trained in 
the last and most important of the four 
R’s—Readin’, ’Ritin’, Rithmetic, Religion. 








HAT a timetable in all its 

drab, uncolorful monotony 

should enter into the Divine 

Economy seems improbable ; 
yet in following Sister Rose from 
her mission in South China to 
Maryknoll, New York, and thence 
to Detroit, Michigan, one perceives 
an opportuneness in her arrival in 
the Midwest metropolis that savors 
of supernatural synchronizing. Sis- 
ter reports: 

“As we stepped off the train at 
Detroit, we were met by one of our 
Sisters. Her greeting was quickly 
followed by a plea to hurry to 
Providence Hospital. En route, she 
explained the urgency of the errand. 

“The previous day a Chinese pa- 
tient, Mr. Yee by name, had been 
operated on at the hospital and was 
now thought to be dying. He could 
not speak English, nor could any 
of his attendants converse in his 
tongue. There was no reason to 
believe that the man was a Catholic 
or had ever heard about God; but, 
knowing that we were due in De- 
troit and that I was familiar with 
Cantonese and a few dialects akin 
to it, Sister Cecilia built on this 
straw —and faith unlimited —a 
ferry to carry Mr. Yee to celestial 
shores. 

“As we approached his bedside, 
the patient was just regaining con- 
sciousness. I spoke to him, and it 
was obvious that he followed me. 
I asked him a few questions, one 











By Sister Mary Rose Leifels, 
of Maryknoll’s Kongmoon 
WVission 


being if he knew there is a God— 
first using the Protestant term, and 
then the Catholic one, T’in Chue, 
Lord of Heaven. At the mention 
of the latter he responded with a 
sound—the first since before his 
operation. Then I asked him if he 
knew the Cross. Slowly his right 
hand rose to his forehead, but he 
was too weak to make the saving 
sign. To a few other questions re- 
garding the Faith, he responded 
with a slight pressure of the hand. 
Fearing to tire him beyond his 
strength, we left with the promise 
to call again. 

“When we returned the follow- 
ing morning, Charles, one of Mr. 
Yee’s sons who lived with him in 
Detroit, was at the: bedside. We 
conversed in Cantonese, and I 
learned that the entire Yee family 
had been baptized in China by Bish- 
op Gauthier over thirty years ago. 
They were from Sun Cheung dis- 
trict—our own Kongmoon Mission 
in South China. Charles agreed 
that his father should receive Ex- 
treme Unction, so we sent for the 
Jesuit who was acting chaplain at 
the time. 

“Tt was an ideal Catholic death 
scene, with four religious and sev- 
eral Catholic Chinese friends there 


Sister Rose was accustomed 
to typhoons in South China. 
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Miracle in Detroit 


to join in the rosary and prayers for 
the dying after the last rites had 
been administered. 


gees next day business directed 
us to Father Markey, a parish 
priest. While talking to him, we 
mentioned our meeting with the 
Chinese patient and our concern as 
to how a Catholic funeral could be 
arranged for him. Father Markey 
immediateiy offered to assume all 
responsibility, but suggested that 
our Father Sheridan say the Mass 
and give a talk in Chinese. A week 
later, Mr. Yee’s Requiem was sung 
in the presence of a large congre- 
gation, including many Chinese. 

“When Mr. Yee first came to De- 
troit, he had tried to find a Catholic 
church, but the great number of 
edifices, his unfamiliarity with Eng- 
lish, and not a few hostile glances 
made him eventually give up the 
search. Nevertheless, as his boys 
grew up he taught them, as well as 
he could remember, the prayers and 
tenets of the Faith in which they 
too had been baptized. Surely, it 
was his prayers that, contrary to 
other plans, brought me to Detroit 
on that day of grace. 

“Father Markey has taken a great 
interest in the two Yee boys, who 
go to him regularly for instruction. 
This zealous priest made an investi- 
gation which disclosed a thousand 
or more Chinese living within the 
confines of the city. 

“Alive now to the need of Cath- 
olic Action among these Orientals, 
Father Markey has high hopes that 
the circumstances of Mr. Yee’s 
death will mark the inception of 
this great work in Detroit.” 
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flay Fall 


Johnny Junior broadcasting from M K N Y 


Tune in on the best story of the month! It’s not a baseball story nor an account of a football game, but 
it’s about a little Boy and His lost ball— 

















Once upon a Little all the people He 
Christmas, Three “a came on earth to 
Kings brought MARY | J ESU find. No boy wants 
birthday gifts to a P to be without his 
Boy who was a STAR HIGH ball. Now, the best 
King, too. In the (NAME ) B w (Fu N ) gift we can give 
picture here, the ; ABY LO this Boy is His 
little Boy is sit- TWIXT THE TWO own ball, the 
ting in the middle (EARTH) (TRY ) earth. How are we 
WISE MEN 
of the gifts. Looks 2 going to get it for 





as though He likes 








——n Him? One of the 
HELTER 

them, but He does (MALLET) (s ) easiest and quick- 

not seem satisfied. est ways | know 

ee a LETTERS) (COLOR) ltivheasiiiiiadliaciate 


something else. 
Wonder what it 
is? Father Tabb 
tells us what it is. 
The Boy wants 

His ball, the earth. M Ai D 


That means He 


read this to enroll 
as a Maryknoll 


(SOUND) Junior who will 
pray and make lit- 


aay, j N G tle sacrifices to 


win the pagan 





(CHIEF) 


souls who are the 


wants the souls of Boy’s ball. 











Can you change each of the above names to the title given below it? Start at the top with MARY. Change one letter 
in it, and write your new word on the line under MARY. NAME under the line gives you a hint as to what the 
correct word is. Then change one letter in your new word, etc., until you have changed MARY to MAID. Do the same with JESU. 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home today, 
Comes down to find His ball— 
the earth— 

That sin has cast away. 
O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball! 


--Father Tabb 


Going to try for that ‘ball’? Let’s see what kind of outfielder you make! Come on! Play ball! Sign 
up below as a member of the little Boy’s ball team, the Maryknoll Juniors, and send your solved puzzle with 
filled-in blank to our umpire, Father Chin, Maryknoll, New York. 


Father Chin, please send me THE MARYKNOLL JUNIOR, free. 
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Teachers’ Bulletin 














LREADY three thousand teachers are 

entered as complimentary subscribers 
to our Teachers’ Bulletin of Missions, 
This practical little aid to teachers, pub- 
lished for the first time in October, 1938, 
is beginning to find its place among peri- 
odicals for teachers, lay and religious. In 
its six pages, topics and news—both edu- 
cational and missionary—are presented 
and discussed by contributors who have 
teaching and mission apostolate as their 
two-fold necessary background. 

At present, our Teachers’ Bulletin of 
Missions is a bimonthly publication. If 
you are a teacher in any capacity, wheth- 
er in the classroom or the Sunday School, 
we should be happy to introduce our 
Bulletin to you. There is no subscription 
price for teachers; to them, Teachers’ 
Bulletin of Missions is free of charge. 
If you and your friends are interested, 
send your name and address to Mary- 
knoll Mission Education Bureau, Mary- 
knoll P.O., New York. 
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‘Pioneer Bulletin ( 











OUNG men and young women from 

high schools, colleges, universities, 
seminaries, business offices, and homes 
all over the United States are enrolled 
among our ten thousand Maryknoll Pi- 
oneers. They are Associate Members of 
Maryknoll, sharing in the spiritual apos- 
tolate of our missioners in the field, back- 
ing up that apostolate by their own per- 
sonal cooperation of prayer and sacrifice 
and Catholic Action. Their membership 
as Maryknoll Pioneers never interferes 
with membership in other organizations, 
even in those of a missionary character ; 
their obligations as Maryknoll Pioneers 
are individual and spiritual, not collective 
or financial. 

Maryknoll Pioneers have their own 
Bulletin, published monthly at Maryknoll 
P.O., New York. Through this little 
four-page monthly, Maryknoll Pioneers 
keep their fingers on the pulse of the 


MARYKNOLL MISSION 
EDUCATION BUREAU 


Designed to meet your 
mission promotion problems. 


1. Literature Section— 
offers mission books and pamphlets. Write 
for our complete price lists. 


2. Press Sectioin— 
provides Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines with mission copy and photographs, 


3. Entertainment and Lecture 
Section— 
offers some twenty-five plays, mission 
movies and stereopticon lectures, and mis- 
sion exhibits. Write for catalogue. 


4. School Section— 

is at the service of all primary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Father Chin 
heads the Maryknoll Junior Club and our 
young folks’ magazine, The Maryknolé 
Junior. University, college, and high school 
young men and women are enrolled indi- 
vidually as Maryknoll Pioneers. 


5. Reference and Research 
Service— 
will provide you with bibliographies, sub- 
ject reading references, statistics, photos, 
and general mission information. 


_—_ 





missionary world, centralize and broaden 
their mission interest, increase their mis- 
sionary zeal, and, consequently, augment 
their apostolic leadership in other Cath- 
olic Action programs. As an introduc- 
tion to the Maryknoll Pioneers, we pro- 
pose the medium of the Maryknoll Pi- 
oneer Bulletin. Send your name and ad- 
dress to the Maryknoll Mission Educa- 
tion Bureau, Maryknoll P.O., New York. 











Play 














DMIRERS of the well-known Chi- 
nese layman, Mr. Lo Pa Hong, will 
welcome a new Maryknoll Play based on 
his life and heroic death. It is called 
COOLIE and is for an all-male cast. 
Four copies for $1. 


FOR the Feast of Our Lady of Lour- 

des, THE CONFIDANTE OF MARY 
brings close to our day the fascinat‘ng 
story of Our Blessed Mother and Saint 
Bernadette. Employing a mixed cast, 
this play is a favorite with schools and 
clubs. 

Four copies for $1. 





Missi 


ITURGICAL coupled with doctrinal 

knowledge gives body to the spirit of 
religious training. Among the many val- 
uable aids to such teaching of religion, 
the few we cite here are particularly 
recommended. To missioners in the field, 
as well as to teachers in the classroom, 
these brief paper-bound booklets will 
serve as practical guides. 
The Child at Mass, by Rev. George M. 
Dennerle, published by the Paulist Press, 
is an excellent little introduction to a 
study of the liturgy. Youngsters will 
intelligently accept the simple explana- 
tions. How to Understand the Mass, 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., pub- 
lished by Liturgical Crusade, St. An- 
drew’s Abbey, near Bruges, Belgium, 
recommends itself by reason of its well- 
known, qualified author. The detailed ex- 
planations will prove helpful to students 
in the higher grades—a fine supplemen- 
tary text to a study of the Missal. In 
Pictures and Profits from the Mass, 
Rev. Gaulbert Brunsman, O.S.B., fur- 
nishes for teachers some helpful material 
on the Mass and its wealth of symbolism. 
Before presenting its information to the 
class, the teacher will have to digest this 
booklet with its accompanying illustrative 
chart, thoroughly. The Abbey Press of 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, presents Father 
Brunsman’s little treatise in attractive 
format. In a foreword, Bishop J. F. 
Busch of St. Cloud says of Rev. Ferdi- 
nand C. Falque’s Catholic Truth in 
Survey (Vol. II): “It seems to counter- 
act the pagan view of life . . . and to 
correct for youth the misconception that 
Christianity is a negation . . . the identity 
of the Church with Christ is doctrine 
most in need of emphasis in our modern 
apostolate.” This valuable brochure of 
Catholic teaching was written with class 
discussion as a particular objective, with 
students in the last two years of high 
school in mind. The Paulist Press lives 
up to deserved reputation for clear, at- 
tractive publication in Marcella Conrad's 
three charming little booklets for chil- 
dren: My Talents, My Parents, and 
My School. A child will be fascinated 
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by the warm colors, the delightful ir- 
regular drawings, the big bold type, the 
very simple and quaint text. The naive 
artistry of the whole is such as children 
and rightly judging adults appreciate. 
These three deep, subtle wells of sim- 
plicity are vocational guidance in embryo. 
—M.F. 


What is Social Service Work? By 
Sister Victoria Francis of Maryknoll. A 
series of informal talks given at the 
Maryknoll Sisters’ Motherhouse. New 
York: Maryknoll. 10 cents 

Social Service and the Religious Life. 
By Sister Victoria Francis of Maryknoll. 
New York: Maryknoll. 10 cents 

The author of these two brochures, 
Sister Victoria Francis Larmour, was 
before becoming a Maryknoll Sister in 
1935 one of four case supervisors of the 
New York State Division of Parole— 
the only woman supervisor. She has had 
extensive experience in ali fields of social 
work. 

In these two pamphlets Sister Victoria 
Francis presents an analogy between so- 
cial work and mission work: missioners 
actually do the things that social workers 
theorize about. “Whether with Mary 
Richmond we call it social case work; 
or whether with Karl de Schweinitz we 
call it the art of helping other people out 
of trouble; or whether with Father Faber 
we call it the apostolate of kindness; or 
whether with St. Bernard we call it 
charity—it is through the ability to be- 
come so completely absorbed in the wel- 
fare of another as to be quite obviously 
unconscious of self, that hearts embit- 
tered against God, or fate, or society 
are warmed and softened. Hardness of 
heart disappears. Grace finds a way 
prepared.” 

That is social service work, soul sal- 
vation work—mission work. 


—M.C. 


The White Fathers in Africa. By Don- 
ald Attwater. London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd. 

The author, Donald Attwater, chose a 
fascinating subject, but he has not pre- 
sented it in a form that will appeal to 
the average reader. All the historical 
data about the foundation of the White 
Fathers, the growth of their missions, 
and the Society’s mission methods are 
here compiled. They make handy ref- 
erence, but hardly enjoyable reading. This 
book has a place in Mission Education, 
and in that capacity we recommend it. 


—MC. 


A Missionary Index of Catholic 
Americans. Compiled by the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade of the United 


I a missionary priest or nun ! 
Why not? Think it over. 


ry 
vw 





States of America. Edited and printed 
at the National Center, Crusade Castle, 
Shattuck Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Index is a response to many Cru- 
sade members who requested the names 
of individual missioners for spiritual 
“adoption” and for correspondence. The 
Index does not include the names of lay 
persons but only those priests and re- 
ligious who are dependent for support 
upon others than the people among whom 
they labor. 

It is interesting to note in this booklet 
that American priests in the missions out- 
side the United States have increased by 
at least 200 since 1934. 

Aside from its primary purpose, the 
Index will be a valuable aid to mission 
propagandists and statisticians, and for 
mission reference. 

—P.R. 
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Home. Text and illustrations prepared 
by Marcella Conrad. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1938. 10¢ a copy. $6 the 
100, postage extra. 

Here is a delightful, paradoxical some- 
thing, with the brevity of a pamphlet 
and the fullness of a well-told story. Its 
simplicity and its large print give it the 
indubitable stamp of something readable 
for children; its ice blue color and deli- 
cate unconventional illustrations evidence 
the artistic ability of the author. Most 
important of all, it carries a message, a 
very emphatic and very often forgotten 
message: the Home at Nazareth was the 
home of Poor People, and One of Them 
was God. 

“Home” is inexpensive enough to pre- 
sent to each child in the schoolroom or 
out of it; it is beautiful enough in both 
a spiritual and a material way to be 
treasured by all those for whom such a 
booklet—and the Kingdom of Heaven— 
are made. It belongs to children of every 
age and every nation, because it is about 
the Boy who is Brother to them all_—M.F. 

















Maryknoll Mission Exhibits 


BOVE is a photograph of our 

exhibit, “Home Life in Korea.” 
It is one of the nine portable mis- 
sion exhibits offered to teachers, 
leaders of church groups and clubs. 
The camera was unable to capture 
the vivid color scheme employed as 
a background for Mr. Andrew Kim 
and his large family. 

Each Maryknoll Mission Exhibit 
depicts colorfully some phase of life 
in the field afar and is a correlated 
religion, history, and geography les- 
son. Following is a list of the 
nine exhibits, which we hope to 
augment from time to time. 

1. A Japanese “O Hina Dan” 

This is a replica of an old Japanese 


Imperial Pavilion, complete with 
richly costumed figures of the Mi- 
kado, his consort, courtiers, and 
guardsmen. 

A Picnic in China 

Home Life in Korea 

Wedding Bells in Korea 

A Journey to Japan 

Tea Time in Japan 

Peeking at the Philippines 

In the Land of the Manchu 

. Hawaiian Medley 


CRONAWA WN 


There is no charge attached to 
this service other than an offering 
to cover cost of transportation. 
Please submit your choice at least 
two weeks before date of showing. 
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Puffs for The Field Afar 


“My oldest daughter gets so much en- 
joyment from THE Fietp Arar that she 
pestered and pestered me to send this dol- 


THE BOUNTY PAGE 





Dear Maryknoll Friends, 


A young lady drove her car up to our Seminary door 
a few days ago. 


“T was riding down to New York and decided to deliver 
my sponsor dues personally this month,” she said. 


, 


“Maryknoll is my pacemaker,” she explained eventually. 


“Just as I finished college some misfortunes befell our 
family, including the death of my father. Since my mother 
is sickly, the care of things fell to me, and I felt very fear- 
ful and discouraged. 


“Then I journeyed on the train with a band of Mary- 
knoll priests leaving home for a life in the Far East. I saw 
one young priest wave good-by to his folks at a railway 
station. My! How wonderfully well he handled himself! 


“That was all I needed. I found out more about 
Maryknoll, and now whenever anything seems difficult I ask 
myself, ‘How would one of those Maryknoll trail-blazers 
face it?” 


The Maryknoll “trail-blazers” will feel uncomfortable 
to find themselves cast in hero roles. But whether they like 
it or not, many are using them as pacemakers. The gen- 
erosity of young men and young women who, without re- 
gard for the cost, take Christ’s Cross overseas, inspires many 
a homeland cross-bearer to count the burden as light. 


Happy New Year to you! 


Sincerely in Christ, 
The Maryknoll Fathers 


>. 
Vv 





my ship comes in.” 


“T wouldn’t want to miss THE Fretp 
Arar for anything. I’m in hopes of do- 
ing something big for Maryknoll when 
—Massachusetts 


lar. We have litile, but it would be 
heart-breaking to discontinue.” 
—Michigan 


“I read your magazine out at school 
and felt that I ought to subscribe to it 
right away. Enclosed is my dollar.” 

—Michigan 


“I enjoy the magazine very much be- 
cause of its up-to-date and snappy style.” 


—Massachusetts 


“IT have taken THe Fretp Arar for 
years and love it more each month.” 


—New York 
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We give Thee thanks, Almighty 
God, for all Thy gifts which we 
have received from Thy bounty. 





The Month’s 
Prize Letter 
Dear Ilathers, 


Enclosed find this month's dollar 
to support a missioner for one day. 
I earned it washing. I send it with 
great pleasure and a grateful heart 
for, since so much that I earn must 
go for daily living, it is only what 
is left to give away that seems 
iruly mine. I figure that it is this 
little fraction of my income that 
will win me heaven. 

I seldom tell you so, but I am 
sincerely grateful for your kind 
letters of appreciation. In my rush, 
I have each month only a few 
uunutes to get my money off to 
you. Hence, my cold silence. But 
your words are heart-warming; 
they make me feel that somewhere 
somebody is rooting for me. 


I am sure that it is all the good 
prayers and Masses in which I 
have a share that have brought me 
so many blessings. Every priest and 
Sister of Maryknoll is dear to me 
and daily in my prayers. 


F.G.L.—New York 











EW YEAR resolutions may be 

good things. Will you make 
one in favor of the magazine which 
so many admit is read from cover 
to cover? 

We suggest that you recommend 
THe Fretp Arar and its work to a 
few of your friends. Of course 
you are a poor beggar—so are we 
(although you'll find it hard to be- 
lieve). But you need do only two 
things. Send us the names and ad- 
dresses of some friends (let us say 
five); and write, telephone, or say 
to these friends: 


I am having sent to you a .......... little 
paper which you will be glad to get. Don’t 
fail to subscribe! 


One space is for your choicest ad- 
jective, the other for your name, if 
you write. THE FIeLtp Arar will 
thus reach the homes of your 
friends, with a fighting chance of a 
place on the table, rather than in 
the wastebasket. 





N umbrella alone is not 
enough for a rainy day. For 
further provision, see page 32. 
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WO missionary vocations were dis- 

covered among our family of Mary- 
knoll sponsors. These boys heard a 
Maryknoller speak in their parish, and 
each decided to sponsor a missioner for 
a day a month at one dollar a day. 

Where could boys get this extra month- 
ly dollar? From their allowance for the 
movies, or candy, or from working? 

Faithfully the lads sent in their sponsor 
offering, and today one is a student at 
the Venard College, the other will be a 
Maryknoller next year. They were in- 
terested in the missions; they proved 
their sincerity by sacrificing for their 
vocation. 


REARYENOLL has a group of priests, 

promoters we call them, whose task 
it is to speak in the interest of our mis- 
sionary work. These Maryknollers often 
tell us of pastors who, despite their own 
problems, difficulties, and anxieties, have 
time to be enthusiastically alive to the 
mission message. 

Of thirty-five priests approached in one 
diocese, thirty-five cheerfully agreed to 
permit the Maryknoller to make known 
our work. 

One-hundred-per-cent cooperation is 
much more than we ever hoped for. It 
not only provides much encouragement 
for those who are cheerfully giving their 
lives in the Orient, but also it speaks 
volumes for the de- 


Occasionally mail is lost. Please 
let us know immediately if you 
do not get a prompt acknoul- 
edgment from us. We reply on 
the same day we receive your 
offering. 





priests alike who “make straight the 
roads” of the Maryknoll promoters. 


Bed-Sheet Bandages 


ATHER RAUSCHENBACH was 

‘swamped’ with old sheets to rip up 
for bandages, but he’s out of the swamp 
now and needs more of them. He writes: 
“T don’t know what we should have done 
without the aid we obtained from all the 
sheets that were sent in to be ripped up 
for bandages. Unfortunately, our con- 
dition is chronic, as we have four dis- 
pensaries all working at top speed. We 
shall be grateful if Frerp Arar readers 
can send more sheets.” 


Address: Rev. Otto A. Rauschenbach, M.M., 
Catholic Mission, Dosing, West River, China 


Wills and Annuities 


RIENDS in New Hampshire and 

California announce that they have re- 
membered Maryknoll in their wills; New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Wisconsin tell us of wills 
matured in our favor. Readers from New 
York, Massachu- 





velopment of the 
mission spirit in 
America. 

We are grateful 
to bishops and 








setts, and Ne- 
braska were in- 
terested in our 
Annuity Plan (see 
page 32). 
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Maryknoll Want Ads 





Repairs — Rentals 








Wanted 
$300 for repairs to the church at Sun 
Chong, Kongmoon Vicariate, South 
China. 





Two gifts of $30 a month each and 
two gifts of $50 a month each for 
rental of quarters as chapels in Kyoto, 
Japan. 





Tutors and Private Instruction 


Wanted 





Fight gifts of $15 per month each for 
support of native catechists, Wuchow 
Prefecture, South China. 





One hundred gifts of $3 each to provide 
annual retreats for catechists at Kay- 
ing, South China. 





Real Estate Wanted 











I RESOLVE— 





NOOO ee ee ee eeeeeeeeeee ese ee reese eee eeeeeeeeseeseEeess eres eeeeeee® 


The Maryknoll Fathers. 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


during 1939 to support a Maryknoll missioner 
for one day a month at one dollar a day. 


Please send me a Support-A-Missioner 


CeCe reece ee erseecereeeeeeseereseseeeesees 





ORO O Ree meee rere eee eee e eee eee nese ee EOEEEeE EE EEEeeeeseeeeereeeee 


ten-dime card 


SENG ccc sacs cards for friends. 


C) I shall be happy to do this each month. 





$2,000 for mission compound at Dosing, 
Kongmoon Vicariate, South China. 





Three gifts of $400 each for three coun- 
try chapels, Prefecture of Kweilin, 
South China. 


Buildings Wanted 


Two gifts of $1,000 each for new mis- 
sions in Kweilin, South China. 











$5,000 for chapel in vicinity of Kyoto, 
Japan. 

$2,000 for new chapel at Ch’ao-Yang- 
Chen, Prefecture of Fushun, Man- 
chukuo. 








Opportunities 
Capital W anied 





GROWING Mission at Wuchow needs six 
gifts of $100 each for preparation ot 
classes to be baptized before Easter. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY to help support na- 
tive Korean Sisters at Peng Yang Pre- 
fecture, Korea. $75 is needed for ten 
of them. 





TREASURER WANTED who can_ supply 


twenty gifts of $15 for catechists in 





the Prefecture of Fushun, Manchu- 
kuo. 
Have You $800 to invest? Kaying’s 


Sinologist needs just that amount to 
publish the new Hakka-English dic- 


tionary. Don’t phone—send check. 








“Each month I read every word of 
your beautiful magazine and enjoy it 
very much. When I read the Want Ads 
it grieves me not to be able to send in 
a substantial answer.” —Michigan 




























True, there’s plenty of sunshine ahead for you; but don’t forget 
the storms, and the evening of life with its old age and infirmity. 


Then, a Maryknoll Annuity will serve you well. 


And when life’s little day comes to its close, your Annuity will con- 


tinue to work for souls. 


A Maryknoll Annuity is a handy 
All-Weather, All-Time Protection 


Investigate now! 





PITTI Titi 


The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE booklet “The Maryknoll Annuity.” 
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The Maryknoll Fathers 
Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 

Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 

Akron, O., 1075 W. Market St. 

Cincinnati, O., Mt. Washington 

Detroit, 1219 Merrick St. 

Mountain View P.O., Cal. 

St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


Houses of Study: 


Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna 83 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 


Los Angeles, Cal., 426 S. Boyle St. 
1220 S. Alvarado St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1492 McAllister St. 

San Juan Bautista, Cal. 

New York City, 103 Park Ave. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 

Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 

Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s “Hall 


Missions: Central Addresses 

For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 

For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, ‘via Swatow, China 

For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 


For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 
Kyoto, Japan 

For Peng Yang missioners: Catholic 
Mission, P.O. Box 23, Peng Yang, Korea 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 

Motherhouse and administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 

Japan: Higashi Takeya machi, Kawa- 
bata Higashi iru, Minamigawa, Kyoto, 
Japan 

Korea: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Peng Yang, Korea 

Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 

South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 













































































Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its maga- 
zine. Every person who enrolls by the payment 
of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATE for 
one year and, in addition to receiving THE FIELD 
AFAR, is a member of the Society, sharing in 11,000 
Masses yearly and in the labors, sacrifices, and pri- 
vations of the missioners. 

A PERPETUAL ASSOCIATE makes payment of 
$50, either immediately or in installments within a 
period of two years. A deceased person may be en- 
rolled as a Perpetual Associate. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has 
assisted to the extent of $1,000 and becomes by this 
fact a Perpetual Associate. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has pro- 
vided a sum of $5,000 or more; such a person like- 
wise becomes by this fact a Perpetual Associate. 


NEW MARYKNOLL 
PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 


Living: |. S.; Mr. & Mrs. F. E. M.; Mrs. G. J, S. & Relatives; 
L. H. R. & Relatives; T. C. & Relatives; Mrs. T. O. M., Jr., 
& Relatives; Mrs. T. P. & Relatives; M. M. C.; J. J. H. & Rela- 
tives; J. S. K. & Relatives; Relatives of Mrs. G. M.; J. C., Jr.; 
Mrs. T. J. O’G.; Relatives of P. S.; Mrs. F. K. & Relatives; 
Mrs. M. B. D. & Relatives; Mrs. J. K. & Relatives; Mrs. A. 
F. & Relatives; Mrs. J. B. & Relatives; Mrs. T. O’R. & Relatives; 
Misses McL. & Relatives; M. E. G. & Relatives; Mrs. J. P. B. 
& Relatives; L. G. H. & Relatives; W. C. M. & Relatives; M. 
F. & Relatives; J. B. C. & Relatives; G. C. & Relatives; Mrs. 
S. A. S. & Relatives; M. A. W. & Relatives; Mr. & Mrs. J. B 
Cc. & Relatives; E. & Relatives; M. A. M. & Relatives; A. 
M. & Relatives; P. L. & Relatives; A. M. B. & Relatives; J. N. 
& Relatives; R. W. C.; Mrs. L. R.; H. F. S. & Mrs, A. S.; 
L. M. C. & Relatives; G. T.; P. G. & Relatives; M. S. & Rela- 
tives; N. H. & Relatives; Relatives of E. S. 


Deceased: Benefactor: M. Fee; Deceased Associates: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. E. Carroll; Reverend Friends, 6; C. Dorsey; B. Vincent; 
T. O’Gara: M. Connell; P. Gallagher; E. McCarthy; P. Shields; 
J. Kelly; I. Kelly; C. M. Haggerty; N. Sullivan; J. Sullivan; 
C. Buff; M. Trainor 


RECENTLY DECEASED 
MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATES 


Rey. J. Schell; Rev. M.-Dwyer; Sr. M. Bernardine; Sr. M. 
Annunciata; Sr. M. Leona; Sr. M. Reginald; Mrs. B. Lynch; 
Mrs. M. Kane; Mrs. A. Kinsella; Mrs. E. Martin; Mr. J. 
Leahy; Miss M. Garoutte; Miss A. Duross; Miss L. Gavin; Mr. 
P. Leonard; Miss M. Gallagher; Mrs. A. Seibold; Mrs. A. 
Schuldt; Mrs. J. Martz; Miss E. Lowry; Miss E. Allan; Mrs. 
N. Hall; Miss E. Donovan; Mrs. D. Price; Miss I. Ward; Miss 
J. Brennan; Mrs. J. Herbert; Mrs. W. Loughheed; Mrs. J. 
Stone; Mr. P. Castighoni; Mr. J. Elliott; Mrs. M. Smith; Mrs. 
M. Haggerty; Mr. W. Giltinan; Mr. Stauss; Mrs. S. Bane; 
Mr. J. Larkin; Mr. W. Birds; Mr. W. Hartneady; Miss J. 
Carroll; Mr. E. Boyle; Mr. W. Abbott; Miss H. Coughlan; 
Mrs. D. Fleming. 


All. Fietp Arar subscribers are Maryknoll Associates. This 
is our gift to you. But without being a Fiecp Arar subscriber 
you may enroll yourself or another, living or dead, as an Associ- 
ate Member. The offering is small, fifty cents yearly, and mem- 
bers share in the Masses and prayers of all Maryknollers. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc., 
of Maryknoll, New York*........ (Here 
insert amount of legacy.) 

This legacy to be used by the said Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc., for the 
purposes for which it is incorporated. 

“In Massachusetts use: C.F.M.S. of A., Inc., of Bedford, Mass. 
In California, use: C.F.M.S. of A., Inc., of Mountain View, 
Santa Clara Co., Calif. 


In Pennsylvania, use: Maryknoll College, Inc., of Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa. 











Schools for Boys— 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, West Chester, Pa. 


Colleges and Academies for Girls— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, tll. 
Barat College & Academy of Sacred Heart, 
Lake Forest, ti. 
Rosary College, River Forest, tll. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Maryville College, 
Meramec St. & Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. C. 
Marymount College & School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the Immaculate 
Conception, Oldenburg, Indiana 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, Baltimore, Ma. 
Marycliff Academy, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 
5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 
226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 
St. Clare’s School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 
630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N. Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Schools of Nursing— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of Nursing, 
San Antonio, Tex. 











NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET =: BALTIMORE 
_ Catholic College for Women conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Academic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary Department, Music, Art 
Physical Culture. For Catalogue, address: The Secretary, ‘ ; 














SPEAK, FIDO! SAY “THANKS” 
AND “HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


For that New Year’s Resolution, why not think of supporting 
Fido’s missioner friends one day or more a month? 


See page 31. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS MARYKNOLL P. O., NEW YORK 











